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t Back of to-day’s progress are the men 
who think and study in the laboratories 
of home, the factory, and the college. So 
complex has everything become, even in 
our work-a-day life, that improvements 
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of a practical nature rarely occur to the 
accidental observer, but are resultant 
from closeand protracted study in special 
lines. The inventor and discoverer to- 
day is no adventurer, not the outcome 
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of a freak, but a man of scientific ac- 
quirements, and of quiet, steady pursuit. 
That rare quality called genius must be 
sustained by learning and industry, if it 
would help the world in the way of pro- 
gress. Our best scientists are known 
for their diligence as students and work- 
ers, and their achievements in any line 
seem to bear a certain proportion to their 
industry. 

Professor Barker is an illustration in 
point here. His reputation is not an 
accident or the result of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, but the reward of laborious 
effort. He was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., July 14, 1835, the son of a sea 
captain, who commanded one of the 
packet ships then sailing between Boston 
and Liverpool. His eariy education 
was received in the public schools of his 
native town, but in 1849 his parents 
moved to South Berwick, Me., where 
he continued his studies in the classical 
academy of that town,and later at similar 
institutions in Groton, Mass., and Yar- 
mouth,Me. While a student heshowed a 
great fondness for the physical sciences, 
and even at that time he was given 
charge of the chemical and physical ap- 
paratus. 

In 1851 his father took him to Europe, 
and he visited the great world’s fair held 
at the Crystal Palace in London—the 
first of the international exhibitions, on 
the juries of which, in later years, he 
has served. 

On his return, then sixteen years of 
age, witha fair education, he was ap- 
prenticed to J.M.Wrightman, of Boston, 
a well-known maker of philosophical 
apparatus. For five years he was em- 
ployed in this manner, acquiring not 
only a knowledge of the principles of 
mechanical construction with the use of 
tools, but also learning the scientific 
principles which the apparatus embodied 
and illustrated. 

His apprenticeship ceased when he 
became of age, and he determined to 
supplement his practical knowledge 
with twofyears’ study. Accordingly, he 


entered the Yale, now Sheffield, Scien- 
tific School, and was graduated in 1858 
with the degree of Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy. 

In 1858-59 and in 1860-61, he assisted 
Professor John Bacon in his lectures on 
chemistry, at the Harvard Medical 
School, and in 1861 was called to the 
chair of physical sciences at Wheaton 
College, Ill. 

He was invited, in the autumn of 
1862, to fill, temporarily, the professor- 
ship of chemistry in the Albany Medical 
College, where he remained until 1864, 
having meanwhile pursued a course in 
medicine, and in 1863 he received the 
degree of M. D. from that institution. 

After delivering his third course of 
lectures, he was, in 1864, chosen pro- 
fessor of natural sciences in the Western 
University of Pennsylvania in Pittsburg, 
where he remained a year. In 1865 the 
younger Silliman urged his return to 
New Haven, as demonstrator of chemis- 
try in the Yale Medical School. This 
appointment he accepted, and in 1867 he 
became the professor of physiological 
chemistry and toxicology in that depart- 
ment, also having charge of the entire 
instruction of the academical depart- 
ment of Yale during the absence of Pro- 
fessor Silliman in California, during the 
college year of 1866-67 ; he likewise de- 
livered the lectures on chemistry at 
Williams College in the years 1868 and 
1869. In 1873, when the University of 
Pennsylvania remodeled its scientific de- 
partment and erected new buildings at 
West Philadelphia, Professor Barker 
was invited to fill the chair of physics, 
an appointment which he accepted and 
has since filled. 

Aside from his college duties, e has 
done a large amount of work as an ex- 
pert for private or public purposes, and 
in connection with the later develop- 
ments in electricity. He has taken, in 
fact, a leading part in this last matter, 
and for some years has ‘been the re- 
tained consultant of Mr. Edison, the in- 
ventor. 
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In 1881 he was appointed one of the 
U.S.{Commissioners io the International 
Electrical Exhibition, held during that 
year in Paris, and also was a delegate to 
the International Congress of Electri- 
cians convening at the same time. He 
was made one of the vice-presidents of 
the jury of award, and was decorated 
by the French Government with the 
cross of Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. 

He was appointed, in 1884, by Presi- 
dent Arthur, a member of the United 
States Electrical Commission, which 
was formed for the purpose of determin- 
ing the standard of the electric light. 
Among the municipal appointments 
which Professor Barker has held in 
Philadelphia, are special studies of the 
local water supply, the quality of the 
illuminating gas, and means for protect- 
ing the public buildings from light- 
ning. 

As a lecturer, Professor Barker is 
fluent and forcible, with a perfect com- 
mand of his subject. For the elucida- 
tion of his topic, he finds no experiment 
too troublesome, and tedious formulas 
acquire under his discussion new and 
vivid significance. 

From the portrait of this gentleman, 
as given us by the photographer and en- 
graver, it would be inferred that he is 
of the individual type by organization, 
an original. 

He has that strength of character that 
prompts one to take a place for himself, 
and not to play a second part. He has 
the disposition to investigate subjects of 
interest from the foundation. Appreciat- 
ing principles in their theoretical rela- 
tions, he would go further than the ma- 
nipulation of chemicals, or instruments, 
and test the merits of analogy and the 
suggestions of imagination. The side 
head shows very marked constructive 
talent, and he is far from wanting in the 
ideal sense. He must enjoy research in 
departments where there is obscurity, or 
even mystery ; hence we should expect 
him to devote some of his time to biolog- 


icalexperiment. Yet he is best pleased 
with the solid facts of material nature, 
and does not care to linger over matters 
of speculation. That which may not be 
traced step by step to its focal center of 
origin or cause he is generally indiffer- 
ent to. But he, nevertheless, is likely to 
have pretty decided views on matters 
that are usually regarded as undemon- 
strable. 

There is kindness and urbanity in the 
expression of the face ; he is an impress- 
ible man, and likes the affiliations of 
friendship and of the domestic circle, 
probably much more than people who 
meet him in the ordinary exchanges of 
every-day life think. A busy, methodi- 
cal, energetic spirit may be outermost, 
but he has warmth of feeling and deli- 
cacy enough for those who understand 
him. 

JOHN H. BROOKS, 
CANDIDATE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


In the candidate whom our Temper- 
ance friends have named for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the ticket with Clinton B. Fisk, 
we note characteristics of strength and 
emphasis. The entire face is that of a 
man of force and originality ; not neces- 
sarily a crank, but so constituted men- 
tally that whatever has secured his in- 
terest finds in him an advocate whose 
action is definite and unmistakable. The 
data of Dr. Brooks's life, now lying before 
us, tell us that he is, or has been, a 
clergyman, but do not say of what de- 
nomination, but the face and head show 
two phases of religious character that 
would adapt him to either the Methodist 
or the Baptist ministry. He has the 
feeling and generous susceptibility that 
distinguishes the Methodist type, and the 
sturdy positiveness and conviction of the 
Baptist. A man with such a constitu- 


tion is not to be driven from the position 
he has once taken on a subject that re- 
lates to the moral economies, and to be 
called ‘‘cranky” by those who differ in 
opinion would not affect him in the 
least. 
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He should be a genial, hearty, open- 
spirited man ; one who makes little ef- 
fort to conceal his plans and purposes, 
and at the same time expects to receive 
a just measure of respect and considera- 
tion from others. He has the energy 

. and hardihood of the worker who be- 
lieves in the virtue of personal effort, 
and will labor as hard as any one when 








he has taken an enterprise in hand. The 
region of the temples does not appear to 
be full in proportion to the frontal de- 
velopment, and this showing, if the por- 
trait be a true representation, would give 
Dr. Brooks a tendency to think less of 
personal interests—less of Number One 
—than of carrying to a successful result 


the undertaking that he had been chosen 
to manage. ‘ 

The indications of vital strength and 
endurance are marked in the features. 
Those cheek bones and that arched nose 
declare the motive temperament and the 
inheritance of an unusually tenacious 
constitution. He can work long and 
earnestly with much less fatigue than 





Dr. JOHN G. BROOKS. 


sa Pca ik 


the majority of men over forty years of 
age, and he enjoys hard work best, men- 
tal or manual. 

John A. Brooks is a Kentuckian by 
birth, having first seen the light in 
Mason County, Ky., June 3, 1836. His 
ancestors, however, came from old Vir- 
ginny. His father was a preacher of 
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some distinction, and also conducted a 
farm, on which John was brought up. 
To this fact may be attributed in great 
part his fine physical development, and 
his capacity for so much mental and 
physical labor. He was graduated with 
honors from Bethauy College in 1856, 
and has since received at the bands of 
his Alma Mater the degree of A.M., and 
is now one of the board of curators. He 
was afterward chosen President of Flem- 
ingsburg College, in Kentucky, and pre- 
sided over that institution with great 
ability for two years, when he resigned 
to devote his life to the ministry. As a 
minister, he has been one of the most 
distinguished of his churcb, both as 
evangelist and pastor. The various 
churches, both in Kentucky and Missou- 
ri, over which he has presided, hold him 
in high esteem ; especially is this true of 
the cities of St. Louis and Kansas City. 
He has frequently been chosen to pre- 
side over the State association of his 
church in Missouri. 

While Dr. Brooks has been eminently 
successful in the ministry, it is in the 
temperance work that he has been most 
assiduous and best known to the general 
public. From the commencement of the 
Prohibition movement in Missouri, Dr. 
Brooks took a leading part, and may be 
regarded as the chief actor. Calm, cool, 
and deliberate, he has stood at the helm. 
Without the least spirit of dictation, he 
has, unconsciously to himself and the 
public, made that public to accept his 
judgment on almost every phase of the 
question. 

In 1882 the brewers employed Mr. 
Vest, of the U. S. Senate, to canvass the 
State in their interests. The friends of 
Dr. Brooks invited Senator Vest’s friends 
to a joint discussion, but the Senator 
‘*had already made a list of appoint- 
ments and could not change them.” In 
spite of Senator Vest’s eloquence, another 
legislature was elected pledged to sub- 
mission. Again the question failed be- 
fore that body by the downright betrayal 
of the most solemn pledges of individual 


members. Disgusted with his party, Dr. 
Brooks now began to waver in his polit- 
ical allegiance, and when the canvass of 
1884 opened declared himself a member 
of the new party. 

As a boy he was a temperance evan- 
gelist, taking part in the effort made 
forty years ago to introduce some meas- 
ures of reform in Kentucky. 

The Prohibition Alliance of Missouri 
was organized in 1880, Dr. Brooks and 
thirty-five others of similar purpose 
meeting at Sedalia for the purpose. He 
was chosen President, and, without com- 
pensation and at his own risk, he can- 
vassed one hundred counties in behalf 
of measures introduced into the State 
Legislature to control the liquor trade. 
Out of the contests between parties and 
the varying influence of demagogues 
and machine leaders has grown the im- 
provement in Missouri legislation with 
regard to the sale of liquor and the de- 
velopment of the high license idea.. Not 
what Dr. Brooks desired, to be sure, but 
results that are due mostly to his self- 
sacrificing efforts. 

In 1884 the Prohibition Alliance and 
the Prohibition party each met in con- 
vention in Sedalia, and both conven- 
tions unanimously nominated him as 
their candidate for Governor. It was 
hoped by these conventions that the Re- 
publican party would make no nomina- 
tions that year and leave the field to Dr. 
Brooks and General Marmaduke, the 
nominee of the Demucratic party. Had 
such been the case, it was generally ad- 
mitted upon all sides that Mr. Brooks 
would have been elected. That party, 
however, nominated a pro-liquor man, 
and was defeated, but only after a most 
exciting and brilliant campaign. The 
result may be seen when it is stated that 
while Mr. Cleveland's majority was over 
30,000, that of Mr. Marmaduke was 420. 

Since the canvass of 1884, Dr. Brooks 
has been actively in the lecture field. 
His voice has been heard from Maine to 
Texas, and from Wisconsin to Alabama. 

The Prohibitionists have certainly 
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made no mistake in their choice of lead- 
ers. General Fisk and Dr. Brooks will 
most probably draw a vote this autumn 
that will have a most powerful effect 
upon the action of the two great parties 
in t!:e future. 

ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 

“EORETARY FOR IRELAND. 


ONE o1 the most active of English of- 
ficials is tli: man whose name heads this 
paragraph. His place in the govern- 
ment is no sinecure, but one of the most 
responsible and embarrassing in the 
present crisis of affairs. He evidently 
means to do ‘his duty as marked out by 
Act of Parliament and by the counsel of 
the Ministry, and as that duty has chief 
relation to affairs in Ireland, particularly 
as regards the Home Rule agitation, he 
is at once the ‘‘ best hated” and best re- 
spected man on the ministerial benches. 
In the eyes of all who support the Na- 
tional League, Mr. Balfour is the embod- 
iment of all that is abominable in British 
rule. 

Arthur James Balfour is of mixed 
Scottish and English parentage, aud was 
born in 1848. His father was James 
Maitland Balfour, of Whittinghame, and 
his mother Lady Blanche Cecil, second 
daughter of the late Marquis of Salis- 
bury and sister of the present possessor 
of the title. On the father’s side he 
comes of a family that bas supplied 
many characters to Scottish history. In 
Ireland, where there is a firm belief in 
the transmission of hereditary qualities, 
this is quoted to his disadvantage, as 
might be expected at this time. 

For instance, one of his ancestors, Sir 
Alexander Balfour, who figured in the 
troublous days of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was called by John Knox ‘ Blasphem- 
ous Balfour,” it being said that he 
changed sides and changed his religion 
every time he thought the change would 
be profitable. He was present at the 
murder of Rizzio ; was accused of com- 
plicity in the death of Darnley, and gave 
up to the confederate lords the letters in- 
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trusted to him by Bothwell, by which it 
was attempted to prove Mary’s guilt. 

Mr. Balfour was educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
college career was unmarked by special 
brillianey, but he was regarded, never- 
theless, as a young man of much prom- 
ise. He was elected to Parliament for 
Hertford in 1874 as a Tory, and contin- 
ued to represent that constituency until 
1885. 

In 1878, Lord Salisbury, then Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in the Beacons- 
field administration, appointed him pri- 


ed 





ARTHUR J. 


vate secretary, and he continued in this 
position up to 1880. He accompanied 
his uncle to the Berlin Congress, and 
thus gained a knowledge of the inner 
workings of politics, which contributed 
much to his subsequent advancement. 
In March, 1885, he was elected for East 
Manchester, and again returned in 1886. 

In Lord Salisbury’s first administra- 
tion, Mr. Balfour was President of the 
Local Government Board. In 1886 he 
became Secretary for Scotland, and last 
year, on the resignation of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, he undertook the onerous 
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and sometimes dangerous duties of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Since then, 
although the Lord Lieutenant is nomin- 
ally responsible for the government of 
Ireland, Mr. Balfour has in great part 
held the reins of power. He introduced 
the Coercion bill in Parliament, and pi- 
loted it through to the end; and there- 
fore, in ‘the discharge of his office 
as Chief Secretary, he is held by his 
party to a rather strict performance of 
the provisions of that bill. 

The current portraits of Mr. Balfour 
represent him as he is pictured in our 
engraving. He has a quiet, sedate, 
studious expression, and we see little of 
the harsh, tyrannical overseer that he is 
described in certain circles to be. His 
head is lofty in the crown, indicating as- 
piration and decision. It appears to be 
full in the forehead, and fairly rounded 
above, giving one the impression of 
mildness and urbanity. We should re- 
gard him, if the engraving be correct, 
as one who is fond of looking into the 
philosophical relations of subjects, not 
especially practical in judgment, yet dis- 
posed to give room to doubts and sug- 
gestions of error. Therefore, he should 
not be headstrong or obstinate natur- 
ally, but disposed rather to temporize 
and adapt himself to others. We do not 
see evidences of masterful ability ; there 
is not force enough for leadership, while 
he may possess capacity enough to sug- 
gest and plan measures. Yet the sense 
of responsibility is apparently well 
marked, giving him the disposition to 
carry out whatever he may bave under- 
taken, although exposed meanwhile to 
rancorous criticism and the dangerous 
animosity of bitter opponents. While 
his official position probably has the 
most to do with the sentiment which the 
Irish people feel toward him, the fact of 
his relationship to the Premier contrib- 
utes much toward their bitterness. 

WARNER MILLER. 

THIs gentleman, who stands before 
the people as the new Republican candi- 
date for Governor of the S'ate of New 


York, was born in 1838. His father 
then lived on a farm in Oswego County. 
The family had come, however, from 
White Plains, in Westchester County, 
where his grandfather, a Colonel in the 
Revolutionary Army, once entertained 
General Washington at his house, and 
where his Uncle, Abraham Miller, had 
made along record of official services. 

The farmer’s boy had in his blood, 
therefore, something of both the warrior 
and the politician. He attended the dis- 
trict school and academy, and by the 
time he was eighteen years of age, was 
ready for college. His father, however, 
was nota wealthy man, and if it had 
not been for the boy’s own pluck and 
persistence, he would never have had a 
collegiate education. He went to Sche- 
nectady, entered Union College, and 
graduated in 1860, contributing toward 
his own maintenance while in college 
by teaching. ‘ 

Almost immediately upon graduation 
he was offered the place of Professorship 
of Greek and Latin in the Fort Edward 
Collegiate Institute, and gladly accepted 
it. Before a year was passed, however, 
his academic career was cut short by the 
breaking out of the war. The martial 
spirit was stirred within him, and leaving 
Fort Edward, he went to Northville, 
Fulton County, where his parents were 
then living, and set about raising a com- 
pany. His efforts were not entirely suc- 
cessful, for the number of his company 
was not filled up. He, and those whom 
he had induced to enlist, therefore, 
joined the Fifth New York Cavalry, as 
private soldiers, and went with it to join 
General Banks in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. There Private Miller was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy for meritorious con- 
duct. At one of the battles near Win- 
chester, he was taken prisoner by 
‘** Stonewall” Jackson, and soon after, 
upon Jackson’s retreat before Fre- 
mont, he was paroled. No opportunity 
for exchange being offered, he and his 
companions on parole were ordered to 
their homes, and Mr. Miller went to Fort 
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Edward where he accepted a position in Finally, however, his perseverance 


a paper mill, and later became its super- 
intendent. 

While at Fort Edward Mr. Miller 
studied paper making thoroughly, and 
when at last he was sent to Belgium to 
introduce in a mill there an American 
method of manufacture, he was an ex- 
pert. On his return, having invented a 











triumphed, his method was generally 
adopted, and he became financially in- 
dependent When he began making 
paper, its price was fifteen centsa pound. 
By the use of his machines the price, 
for the quality used in newspapers, has 
been reduced to four and a half cents. 
Mr. Miller began his political career 





WARNER MILLER. 


process of paper manufacture out of 
wood pulp, he organized a company, 
and began trying to sell machines for 
making paper out of wood It was a 
hard struggle; the paper makers were 
conservative, and did not readily take 
his machine, and the young inventor 
had all he could do to pull through. 


in 1867, when he was made chairman of 
the County Committee. In 1873 and 
1874 he was chosen to represent his dis- 
trict in the Assembly. In 1878 he re- 
ceived the nomination of his Congres- 
sional district for its representative, and 
was elected. He was re-elected in 1880. 
In 1881 came the ‘‘ Stalwart half-breed ” 
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fight in the New York Legislature, which 
followed the resignations of Senators 
Conkling and Platt, and after a stubborn 
contest, Warner Miller was chosen as 
Senator Platt’s successor. 

As a senator of the United States, Mr. 
Miller was of the useful, rather than the 
ornamental] kind. He was the principal 
champion of the anti-oleomargarine 
bill, and it was mainly due to his unre- 
mitting efforts that that bill became a 
law. He also introduced the bill levy- 
‘ing a head money tax upon immigrants, 
and that act which forbids the landing 
of paupers or criminals upon our shores. 
He brought in a bill authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $750,000 as a subsidy for a 
line of steamers to South America, 
which, however, did not become a law. 
He supported the Republican protective 
tariff policy, and in 1883 secured a duty 
of five cents a ton on irun ore, and a 
heavy duty on imported cigars. The 
history of his struggle for re election is 
too recent to need recapitulation. One 
of his competitors is now Senator, and 
the other is the Republican candidate for 
Vice-President. His own nomination to 
the Governorship has been a foregone 
conclusion ever since the triangular 
Senatorial contest was ended. 

Of Mr. Miller's private life there is no 
occasion to speak, further than to say 
that he is married and has four children, 
aged respectively twenty, eighteen, six- 


teen, and thirteen, and that he is an in- 
fluential member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Mr. Miller, as he appears in the por— 
trait, is a man possessed of good percep- 
tive talent; his judgment is prompt as 
to the bearing of details, as he can or- 
ganize them in such form that their ef- 
fect becomes manifest. He is a man of 
affairs therefore, business-like, and en- 
terprising, and reluctant to give atten- 
tion to a matter that is likely to drag in 
its development and consume much 
time. His tastes are refined, and his 
motives, partaking of such refinement, 
have also the stimulus of ambition. He 
is what the old country people call an 
‘‘up headed man”; and it seems to us 
hat he is not to be spoiled easily by his 
political environment, but would strive 
to manage and contro! his constituency 
rather than have it manage him. He 
likes preferment, position, and success, 
and would strive earnestly for their at- 
tainment, but has so much reserve, 
pride, and self-regard that it must bea very 
extraordinaryinducement thatwould lead 
him to consent to any measure that has 
a mean or unworthy object in view. 

He is not so open and demonstrative 
as most men, but can exhibit tact and 
shrewdness on occasions, being greatly 
aided in his relations with the world by 
a superior judgment of human nature. 

EDITOR, 


QUIET WAYS ARE BEST. 


HAT’S the use in worrying, 
Of hurrying 


And scurrying, 
Everybody flurrying 
And breaking up their rest, 
When everyone is teaching us, 
Preaching and beseeching us 
To settle down and end the fuss, 
For quiet ways are best ? 
The rain that trickles down in showers 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers; 
{| And gentle zephyrs gather up 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming cup. 


There’s ruin in the tempest’s path, 
There’s ruin in a voice of wrath, 
And they alone are blest, 
Who early learn to dominate 
Themselves, their violence abate, 
And prove by their serene estate 
That quiet ways are best. 


Nothing’s gained by worrying, 
By hurrying, 
And scurrying; 

With fretting and with flurrying 
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The temper’s often lost; 
And in pursuit of some small prize 
We rush ahead, and are not wise, 
And find"the unwonted exercise 

A feartul price has cost. 
Tis better far to join the throng 
That do their duty right along; 
Reluctant they to raise a fuss, 





Or make themselves ridiculous; 

Calm and serene in heart and nerve, 

Their strength is always in reserve, 
And nobly stands each test; 

And every day and all about 

By scenes within, and scenes without, 

We can discern, with ne’er a doubt, 
That quiet ways are best. 





--<-. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION 


Science demonstrates the truth and power 

Of that great law which proves the brain 

The source of mental force, and gives each 
faculty 

Its separate organ, varying forms 

Of size and quality, each with its own 

Just means of satisfaction ; thus the brain 

Becomes as readable as other forms 

Throughout the visible wide universe. 


HE British Phrenological Associa— 
tion is founded on the solid rock 
of truth and facts, proving the intimate 
relations . between organization, ten- 
dency, capacity, and character. The 
members may now safely assume the 
great principles and doctrines of Phre- 
nology to be true:—Mind is unknown 
to us except as manifested through the 
brain; that for every passion, men- 
tal emotion, and thought, there is a 
corresponding state of brain or of par- 
ticular portions of it; and that the 
propensities, sentiments, and intellec- 
tual faculties are located in particular 
parts of the brain indicated in standard 
phrenological works. 

Some of the deepest problems of life 
are invoived in the conviction that the 
principles of Phrenology are consistent 
with facts, and are at the foundation of 
man’s future progress and happiness. 
We must not only make believers in 
Phrenology, but avowed phrenologists, 
so that public opinion may be created in 
the establishment of the metaphysics of 
a true science of mind to displace the 
old, absurd, and obsolete metaphysics of 
the schools and universities which still 
govern legislation to-day in relation to 





* From an address before the British Phreno- 
logical Association, May 5, 1888, by Mr. E. T. 
Craig. 


ON PHRENOLOGY.* 


motives, character, conduct, and be- 
lief. 

Crime is the result of two powerful 
causes, one, and sometimes both, beyond 
the control of the criminal ; first, in the 
hereditary laws, and second in the power 
of surrounding conditions to impel the 
lower impulses of defective organization. 
Here we see the profound significance 
of a sound philosophy as to the nature 
of man. There are schoolmen at our 
colleges and universities, who contend 
that mind or spirit is independent of 
of organization! But we have no evi- 
dence of mind independent of the brain 
and nervous system, while we know 
that the form, size, and quality of the 
brain convey the true indices of mind 
and character. 

It is, therefore, imperative on the part 
of phrenologists to teach the true doc- 
trines and principles of the science to 
the intelligent portion of the community 
around them, for the influence of cus- 
tom over opinion and its expression is 
largely sustained by motives of expe- 
diency. 

In the whole range of the sciences 
there is none so deeply interesting as 
that of psychology, or mind in connec- 
tion with the brain. Astronomy, for in- 
stance, affords the most extensive ex- 
ample of the connection of the physical 
sciences. In it are combinedt he sciences 
of number and quantity, of rest and 
motion. In it we perceive the operation 


of a force which is mixed up with every- 
thing that exists in the heavens or on 
earth: which pervades every atom, rules 
the motions of animate and inanimate 
beings, and is as sensible in the descent of 
a raindrop as in the mighty falls of Niag- 
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ara, in the weight of the air as in the 
periods of the moon. Astronomy af- 
fords the most sublime subject of study 
which can be derived from science. But 
a complete knowledge of physical astron- 
omy can only be attained by an intimate 
acquaintance with the higher branches 
of mathematics and mechanical science, 
and they alone can appreciate the ex- 
treme beauty of the results, and of the 
means by which these results are ob- 
tained. 

The study of Phrenology is not only 
more available, but it is more immedi- 
ately practical and beneticial. As in 
other sciences, they must proceed 
to apply them, and by application to 
test its truth and utility. To do this 
the students must learn the science as 
taught by their professors. Phrenol- 
ogy has the advantage-of all other stud- 
ies. How uninteresting would other sci- 
ences appear if the student stopped short 
at the mere technical knowledge of their 
principles aud facts. It is when he ap- 
plies the facts and principles to promote 
human happiness, and discover the laws 
impressed on ail nature, that his soul 
glows with emotion and his intellect 
expands with power. It is the same 
with Phrenology. It ceases to interest 
when the student rests satisfied with the 
knowledge of the local situations and 
functions of the organs. In itself it isthe 
philosophy of the human mind based on 
physiology and biology, and their bear- 
ings on the Well-being, the interests, and 
the duties of man, personally, politically, 
and socially, is direct and boundless. 

There is an overwhelming amount of 
evidence in books and phrenological 
museums in support of the science, and 
testimony can be obtained to any extent 
by observations in nature There is no 
disproof of the evidence, or refutation 
of Phrenology recognized by the world 
as satisfactory. It is true we had, some 
two years ago, the editor of a London 
daily paper presuming, in a leading arti- 
cle, to say that ‘‘ Phrenology to-day is 
an effete branch of thought.” 


As the editor made this dogmatic 
statement on tiie authority of others, 
and exposed his utter ignorance of the 
scieuce, a prompt answer was published. 
In a few weeks after the small pompous 
editor vacated the hypercritical chair. 
The sanctum knows him no more, and 
his place is occupied by one who, by 
way of compensation, published an arti- 
cle confirming the truth of the science 
as taught by Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
Vimont, Caldwell, and others. 

The necessity of teaching Phrenology 
becomes a question of immense import- 
ance when we know that there can be 
no sound, systematic, and consistent 
education while the faculties to be edu- 
cated are unascertained and, therefore, 
unknown. The teacher that punishes 
a pupil because he fails, does not under- 
stand the materials upon which he ex- 
pends his energies. Nature has adapted 
the perceptive and observing facuities 
to seek and enjoy their proper objects. 
The organ of tune will enjoy harmony ; 
form will relish art; eventuality, history. 
These and other faculties will seek their 
exercise, but the boy that has ‘‘no mu- 
sic in his soul” will be indifferent to 
musical skill. Where there is no faculty 
for mathematics, corporeal punishment 
will fail to implant it. 

Phrenology only, by embracing the 
organs through which the mind acts, 
can afford us solid information concern- 
ing the physiological condition of the 
brain,or their powers of action as distinct 
primitive faculties. The basis of morals 
can not be understood without a true 
philosophy of mind ; and Phrenology, 
when thoroughly understood, enables 
us to found moral science on nature, 
and to test moral actions by nature's 
standard. ‘Hence the importance of 
teaching the science thoroughly to the 
rising generation around us. If mental 
differences in intellectual power depend 
on cerebral development, the variations 
in the feelings and capabilities of differ- 
ent races of men will find their explana- 
tion in differences of brain; and this 
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will be a guide to render the entangled 
events recorded in the pages of history 
intelligible. 

The applications of Phrenology are, 
as before said, boundless in extent ; and 
if our associates and students will first 
learn Phrenology in its full dimensions 
as taught by its founders, as the physi- 
ology of the brain and the philosophy of 
mind, and then apply it to expand their 
own intellectual powers, improve their 
moral sentiments, and promote human 
welfare, everyonein his own personal 
sphere, and in accordance with his op- 
portunities, they will find the study of 
Phrenology will prove a great source of 
gratification, as it has been to me 
through a long and active life in vari- 


ous positions as a journalist, an educa- 
tor, and pioneer in several departments 
in social progress. 

Apply these suggestions, and you will 
find the day far distant when you will 
cease to take an interest in your own 
progress. 

I am now in my 84th year, have 
added ten years to the lease of life 
by the study of nature's laws, and at 
this moment, when I see the possibility 
of a true philosophy of mind combining 
with a sound system of social science, 
the dawn of a glorious day of human 
progress when men shall be as brethren, 
and the earth a paradise of peace and 
plenty for all !—London Phrenological 
Magazine. 





HOW TO LOOK AT A PAINTING; OR, THE MARVELS OF LIGHT 


AND 
HEN a lady dots her fair face 
with black court plaster, adding 
by contrast to the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, and subduing any small blem- 
ishes, she makes use of one of those very 
principles of light and shade which were 
discovered by the old masters and made 
them models and standards for genera- 
tions of painters. Nothing so little un- 
derstood has been so generally discussed 
as these old paintings of the ‘‘ old mas- 
ters,” dimmed and sullied by time, and 
liable, as they are, to be misrepresented 
by frauds and unintelligent copies ; yet 
they embody eternal truths and remain 
as monuments of the development of 
mind and imagination. They are great 
teachers of principles, from which future 
art must radiate and departure from 
which will surely mark decline. 

Ido not purpose to say much of the 
great branches of composition, color, 
and drawing, in all of which modern art 
has made progress, but chiefly to touch 
on that least understood, that magical 
element called chiaroscuro, or the dis- 
posing of light and shade. In this there 
are three great purposes, viz.: Relief, 
Harmony, and Breadth. Relief is the 


SHADE. 


distinctness and solidity of nature ; Har- 
mony, the union or consent of one part 
with another; Breadth, an effect of ex- 
tent and magnitude. Too much Relief 
may result in hardness. It is most nec- 
essary in large pictures seen at a 
distance ; it softens and gives clearness 
when the picture would otherwise look 
heavy. The strongest effects of Relief 
are given in strong and stirring pictures 
by the opposition of contrasting shades 
and colors, a perfect parallel to the sharp 
contrasts in powerful and exciting 
tunes. Harmony in painting may be 
likened to the notes of music, linking 
together of similar shades and colors. 
Just asin music, the softer passions are 
translated by the melting together of 
extremes through gradations, carried 
too far, it results in an insipid, tame ef- 
fect. Breadth is only obtained by asso— 
ciating a Jarge extent of light or shade 
and subduing outlines and details, 
whence follows indefiniteness and play 
of fancy. In this is the secret charm of 
dawn and twilight, and the suggestions 
of infinite grandeur in space, as of the 
sky, and ocean, and of vast solitudes ; 
or it impresses the feeling of awe and 
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terror as derived from unbroken depths 
of gloomy woods. Connected with thisis 
our loveof stretches of meadow and water, 
of freedom, of vision, and distaste for the 





Fig. 1. 
restrictions of city streets. From neglect 
of this principle, the landscape gardener 
errs in cutting up the soothing sweep of 
lawn into stars, anchors, and triangles 

Fig. 1. As in every light there is a 
focus with infinite gresetions, so, for 
the same reason, 
there is a focus of 
shadow that is 
most intense. If 
two extremes of 
light and dark are 
brought together, 
they assist each 
other, one appear- 
ing brighter, the 
other darker. 
When these are 
on opposite sides 
of a picture, there 
follows great bal- 
ance of pictorial 
effect and breadth. 

Fig. 2. When the light ‘aa shade is 
so disposed that a diagonai line through 
a picture would leave the light mostly 
on one side, and the shade on the other, 
we have the arrangement for the great- 


est possible breadth, and if balanced by 
some light object on the dark side, and 
a dark object on the light, great interest 
is added and strong effect. Fig. 3. A 
brilliant effect, 
often found in 
the old masters, 
was to leave 
the light in the 
center, with 
dark borders 
grading up to 
it. The bril 
liancy is added 
to, ifsomesmall 
dark is brought 
in contact. A 
very common 
illustration is 
that of the 
moon, with 
dark tree tops 
crossing it. 
- Fig..4. The reverse of Fig. 3. The 
mass of shade in the center accentuates 
the surrounding brightness of day, and 
is intensified by it, while the arrange- 
ment still retains breadth. 

Fig. 5. A very common principle in 





historical paintings was to leave the fig- 
ures of interest in light against a dark 
background, and to place in agreeable 
arrangement three or more lights, one 
of which predominates, the secondary 
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lights being of nearly equal brightness, 
but of less size. 

It is a self-evident principle that a 
flat surface receding from the light be 


Fic. 3. 
comes darker, and as the outline is more 


or less defined, advances or recedes. In 
natural landscape, the advancing parts 
are emphasized by sbarp and strong con- 
trasts of color, and of light and 
shade. 

Fig. 6. When in a picture one 
part is balanced and harmonized by 
repetition of light, in another part 
the light is repeated in the same 
color, as shown in old portraits 
where the hands or sky repeat the 
light of the face. Small lights in a 
mass of deep shade take away an 
appearance of heaviness and add 
greater depth. So also does the ¢ 
focussing, as it were, of a tint or 
shade into a point of strong color, or 
astrong dark add depth and har- 
mony, subduing lesser contrasts, and 
as it appears to advance on account 
of strength of tone, the rest naturally 
recedes. For this purpose rustic fig- 
ures and animals in strong colors 
were made use of in landscape, 
depth especially resulting when the 
strongest tone or color was placed in the 
near foreground in opposition to the 
paleness of the greatest distance. Bril- 
liancy of color, or of light, is great in 
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proportion as its extent is limited. But 
color and form in nature show strongest 
in moderate light. Objects in motion, 
because of the stronger impression con- 

ee veyed, are 
somewhat em- 
p hasiz ed’. 
Where form" is 
beautiful, the 
outlines ‘are 
made more dis- 
tinct, where 
otherwise they 
are artfully 
sunk in the 
background, 
But in com- 
positions where 
much is_hid- 
den, that part 
shown which 
suggests the 
whole, should be excellent in character; 
and where the direction of lines or 
shadows naturally leads to some point, 
it is supplied with interest in some way. 


Fia. 4. 
Small paintings do not give suf- 
ficient room for gradations, so lack 
breadth, and generally suffer from the 
relative bluntness of outline. Finally, 
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the greatest masters have always held as ‘‘ Nature's first step” is the highest of 
opposed to modern tendency that a art. 
grand simplicity is above the picturesque. RALPH B, GODDARD. 





Fia. 5. 


HOW AN OLD MAID CAME TO A RESOLUTION. 


66 OU will not livewithme,and you to myself; as nothing else is left me. 
divest yourself of all but Somehow, I feel like one of the old 
yourself!” Greek goddesses who has drifted out of 


‘*Well,” said Ruth, ‘“‘I rise in value place. I leave you all my little person- 





Fic. 6. 
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alties, reserving only what can not be 
transferred—the eye, the step, the syl- 
van bow—the soul in the soul of nature.” 

‘*“What can you do? How will you 
live?” 

‘*Let me descend from the heights of 
the Olympian. I give away all Yankee 
vestments—bib, tucker, and wrap ; bon- 
net and slippers, petticoat and shawl, 
parchment and deed.” 

‘*You must be out of your head! 
What does it all mean ?” 

**Tt means that I am all disencumbered, 
and can wander where I will at my own 
sweet way. I shall have no thought for 
the morrow—where I shall live, where 
I shall die, or where I shall be buried. 
Something, it may be that from the first 
has simmered in my veins, is going to 
break out. I shall be under the special 
eye of the great Father, like the antelope 
of the desert, the birds of the air.” 

**How ; what ?” uttered Ruth, breath- 
lessly. 

‘*Tam going to turn tramp!” 

I was not surprised at the expression, 
amounting to horror, that spread over 
the pretty face of Ruth; but a woman 
who would retrieve her entire emancipa- 
tion, must adopt what physicians call 
heroic measures, for somehow, in some 
way she is always in bondage. 

We are so hemmed in and narrowed 
by our social fabric, that anything out- 
side of the four walls of a house, any- 
thing irrespective of the droppings of the 
sanctuary the orsize of visiting card, must, 
to the thoroughly conventional mind, 
seem little less than madness. How can 
man or woman exist if devoid of car- 
pets, gas, and sewing machines? The 
very idea of regarding the tramp as a 
man, to be cared for, or imitated, is 
monstrous. He has given up the strug- 
gle for existence ; let him die. He has 
made himself a Pariah or outcast ; turn 
upon him all the force of law and the 
bullets of the military. He refuses to 
work ; let him starve. 

All this sounds proper enough within 
conventional views. Once, at a debat- 


ing society, in which the great Benjamin 
Franklin took a part, a member pro- 
posed the question : 

‘* How is it that a barrel may be filled 
to the brim with beans, and you may 
then pour ina full barrel of water, and 
it wil] not run over ?” 

Various reasons were suggested ; ‘‘ the 
spaces between the beans owing to their 
form,”’ etc., till the debate was brought 
to a sudden close by Frauklin’s pithy 
question, ‘‘ How is the fact?” So this 
question of masses of men taking to a 
peripatetic life will have to be eventu- 
ally settled as to the fact of the relation 
of capital to labor, and the relation of 
both to moral humanitarian principles. 
The beans have filled up the social bar- 
rel, and the scanty accession of water, so 
far from being equal to another full bar- 
rel, in the shape of wages, has only the 
effect to swell the beans and split the 
barrel. 

But I am anticipating. I must tell 
something about myself, that the reader 
may be able to know something about 
the.woman who thus claims to be heard. 

In spite of what Ruth had said, at 
twenty-five I am not uncomely. I have 
little of that startling animal beauty that 
sets animal passion aflame, at once dan- 
gerous to the possessor and the observer. 
I do not go in for what passes for 
beauty, which would be in my way, an 
obstruction, and a snare. I am whole- 
some to look upon, clear eyes and skin, 
and perfect health. I am _ naturally 
peaceful in character, never could, and 
never did quarrel. I do not fidget, 
either. Am not easily daunted, nor 
readily flattered. I am very steadfast, 
reliable, and from the depth and strength 
of my convictions am rarely at a loss for 
a significant answer when required. I 
am not what is called brilliant, nor am 
I particularly magnetic, that is apt to go 
with a fibre coarser than mine. My eyes 
are deep set under an unwrinkled fore- 
head, and gray in color. 

The world is exceedingly beautiful and 
satisfying to me; by no means a vale of 
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tears, nor a thoroughfare to be scurried 
over in the hope of something better. I 
am well content in it, believing that 
what seems evil is under-grooved by 
such a substratum of good that there is 
no evil in fact, only needful discipline 
for such a creation as man. My optim- 
ism is unfailing, in the small as in the 
great. 

I find nothing mean or contemptible 
in the order of earthly relations, nothing 
common or unclean. On the contrary, 
infinite possibilities are daily developed 
around us; hopes from what has been 
creating prophesies of the future. Dante 
has lived and found a Beatrice ; Milton 
could sing of the white soul of his 
‘*espoused wife ;” and Shakespeare takes 
the great beating common heart into his 
own, despiteof Ann Hathaway endowed 
with his ‘‘second best bed.” 

Ah, me! It is well to live, even 
shaped as woman, because Cleopatra 
turned her coarse clod into Orient pearl, 
and Margaret Roper sanctified a 
daughter’s life, and Rachel Russel’s 
wifely heart beat on for years, wisely, 
truly, greatly, after having manfully 
helped a weaker than herself. 

None of these great opportunities are 
in my destiny, though J have greatly 
longed fora career, which comes now 
in the humblest guise. I will be a 
tramp! 

Let me consider. Do I wrong any 
one when I turn my back upon organ- 
ized society? My half-sister, Jane, older 
by several years than myself, will be 
right glad to have my silk quilt and fine 
blankets, to say nothing of my room at 
her own disposal. When we come down 
to the facts of our relation to each other 
in this life, how inadequate to our con- 
ceptions, what a mean character every 
thing assumes. ‘‘ My second best bed” 
of Shakespeare has such a world-wide 
significance. 

Jdne is no better nor worse than the 
majority of women. She is by nature 
envious and jealous. Not jealous of me 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. 


She does not fear that I may sneak be- 
hind doors and wood-piles to steal a kiss 
from her poor hen-pecked Sam. Oh, 
no! She only fears he may, through 
me, be refreshed ..with some clear, vigor- 
ous thought to send him on his way re- 
joicing. She owns Sam, body and soul, 
and her whole life is that of a detective, 
lest some poacher may trespass on her 
domain. 

I own I may have tried to interest Sam 
in evolution, when she would rivet his 
attention to a neighbor’s mishap, or the 
grave suspicion that Laura Brown laced 
in her naturally slender waist, or painted 
her blooming cheeks. 

Well, Jane will be well rid of me. 
Sam will have some weak fears that I 
may perish in some way, and nobody to 
take my last breath ; but, as an act of 
any kind requiring helpful forecast is 
quite beyond him, nothing within the 
range of an Eden would ever come of it. 

Farmer Brace will miss me, and I 
shall miss his cheery, ‘‘Good morning, 
Miss Hannah. I always stick to it you 
are not an atheist, but what your creed 
is I can’t make out. No matter, you’re 
the most religious person I ever knew, 
and that’s enough. Up there you won’t 
be asked about creeds, I’m thinking, but 
about that cup of cold water and that 
bread to the hungry, and visit to the 
prisoners”—he points upward at this. 

Then there is the Rev. Mr. Screamer, 
He will not have a soul on whom to fix 
his bulging-out eyes when he empha- 
sizes his best paragraphs and aims his 
pithiest hits at infidels, if one could 
know the meaning of the word. 

Vixenish Dolly Carter will miss an 
ever-abiding cause of spiteful malevo- 
lence ; and Mary Clay will open in vain 
her baby blue eyes expecting to hear 
some supposed sceptical utterance. 
These will all miss a daily whetstone for 
their dull wits, and be none the worse 
for the privation. 

No, I wrong noone. The world will 
jog on just the same, though I slip my 
neck out of the social yoke. It has sur- 
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vived Harriet Martineau, who honestly 
believed herself essential thereto, and it 
will survive sweet, beautiful Florence 
Nightingale, condemned to bear a name 
illustrative of high art, hut low idea, in 
Westminster Abbey, a libel upon the 
smiling angel Death who lifts for us the 
veil of the Unseen. 

No, no! I have no misgivings, I own 
myself, unshackled, and I impinge upon 
the personality of no other being. The 
inventory of my possessions is easily 
made out. Imprimis, a pair of service- 
able legs, terminated by sound, shapely 
feet ; two hands, not over small nor 
white, from having hoed and grubbed 
‘in Sam's neglected garden ; a head well 
set upon neck and shoulders; gray, 
<deep-set eyes, and a mouth somewhat 
wide, all kept in healthful trim by excel- 
lent digestion and a perfectly sound or- 
ganization, thanks to my “‘ forbears.” 

I must honestly admit, that I am not 
what is termed a lovely woman. I am, 
perhaps, inclined to be critical, but not 
to be sneering. That devilish quality is 
entirely foreign to me. I believe in the 
line of beauty, but live in the honest, un- 
<ompromising square. 

I have a weak hankering for sympa- 
thy, underlying this my grim, square 
old maidenhood. I might have had a 
tendency to flirt, as most of women 
have, had not my lines of character been 
too sharply drawn, and it is besides this, 
a waste of capacity. I think I can un- 
<lierstand how grand old Queen Bess 
struggled against this womanly pro- 
pensity, and that largeness, fulness, and 
soundness of mental fiber that induced 
her to devote herself to her children, as 
she called her people. 

‘* Why do you not adopt children, and 
dio some good, instead of turning 
tramp ?” the reader asks. 

Well, the supposition is that this 
chapter would not have been written 
had I done otherwise. As to adopting 
children, those that beget are in duty 
bound to take care of children. I am 
wot clever as nursery maid. I do 





not take to blowing noses, and picking 
ears, and paring nails, and scrubbing 
down white heights. 

I am not, as before intimated, lovely, 
but inclined to be exacting to others as 
well as myself. Still children love me, 
and even cats, which I detest, will rub 
their treacherous sides against me and 
purr and spring into my lap. I think 
children have an instinct for just, 
reliable characters, rather than for the 
caressing kind, and so have cats. 

Most of women have a vocation for 
the family, which is but partially develop- 
ed in me. They are useful and praise- 
worthy, just in proportion as they bring 
wholesome children into the world, but 
ought to be by the law proscribed from 
mothering sickly, scrofulous numbers 
to the body politic. I observe the least 
intelligent women aid best the common 
census. 

Look at the sturdy lrish dame, with 
her frowsy brood! She has no theories 
about breeding or training, or anything 
else, but goes in a straightforward way 
to fill her seven by nine shanty with 
olive branches, who take their cuffs and 
spankings, and kisses and cajolings all 
with equal zest. They grow up en- 
dowed with a natural pushing faculty, 
and grow to outvote and push to the 
wall the flaccid children of the original 
stock. 

No, I will not adopt the sickly chil- 
dren of ailing mothers, the accursed 
children of diseased fathers. I will not 
convert the blessed air around me into 
hospital malaria. Consumption is dis- 
gusting ; fever madness ; ulcers plague- 
breeding. I am selfish, if you will, but 
I:can not abide disease and imbecility, 
household meanness and bickerings ; 
women’s eternal dawdering and com- 
plaining ; and the wailing of poor, dear, 
distressed children. 

Every day I take heart-joy that a 
Bergh has been evolved out of the ame- 
liorating elements of our civilization. I 
study out his onwardness, and already 
land him where Swedenborg says the 
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oldest angel, but the youngest looking 
of all the angels, stands, even Love, 
nearest to the throne of the Infinite. 
He is not now waiting the call, ‘‘ Friend, 
come up higher.” 

I will turn tramp, and see what comes 
of it. I will no more of these old ways that 
help in no growth, and scarcely leave 
us human. Besides all this there is no 
manu and no woman made exactly alike. 
Men will carry out their own ideas in 
spite of all obstacles. They will be Alex- 
anders, and Czsars, and Napoleons; 
preachers, scientists, inventors, discover- 
ers, artists, or what not, as best inclined, 
or best endowed, and they never ask, by 
your leave; while we women are all the 
time tucked up behind them, and made 
to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 
It is a grand, beautiful thing to own 
one’s self; to stand up in the light of 
heaven, and feel a divine chrism sanc- 
tifying the head. 

After all, one house can not well hold 
several women unless some of them are 
natural subordinates. Iam not one of 
these ; or, if I must be subordinate, let a 
man, not a woman, be the boss. There’s 
where the rub will come in when women 
get the ballot. 

I talked on in this way, and Ruth 
heard with round, open eyes. At length 
she exclaimed : 

‘*T don’t see what you want, Hannah 
Jane, and why you are not contented. 
If you. were only pious-minded, you 
would see that it takes all kinds of peo- 
ple to make up a world, and that the 
bad people in it are needed in God’s 
way to try the hearts and purify the 
good.” 

‘*T dare say; bad people are needed to 
be whippers-in of the good. You may 
believe in a God who keeps that kind of 
police force. I do not; and I want a 
‘**lodge in some vast wilderness,” just as 
men have longed for it, where I can es- 
cape cant, fraud, and wrong of all 
kinds. I am reverting to some anterior 
state—the blood of some old reprobate, 
perhaps, is breaking out in me.” 


““Why not get married, Hannah 


Jane, and settle down like other 
women ?” 
“That’s it, exactly—settle down! 


Why are there so many wrecks of 
wretched women in the world? Be- 
cause women hate work, and are afraid 
of enterprise. Why do not women join 
estates together, join property and busi- 
ness, instead of running after men?” _ 

‘‘I’m sure you could make a man 
stand round,” this from Ruth. 

‘*That’s a kind of meanness I do not, 
covet. I want to go outside of the 
woman's view of life as accepted in our 
day. Iam tired of ballyings, whether 
on the platform or by the hearth-stone. 
Men, somehow, seem to be in demand 
socially, and in the body politic, and I 
should be glad of peaceful relations be- 
tween the sexes. I do not wonder at 
war and battle-fields, for every little 
dirty community is fighting ground ; 
even children emerge from the nursery 
well practiced in arms. I go in for 
peace—a truce, at least—and if I can 
not have that, give me a desolate island 
or a broad thoroughfare. I go in for 
work, and old maid independence.” 

‘*But you might get married, Hannah 
Jane, and have a man to comfort you.” 

‘*Comfort me! Men have outgrown 
all that. They care no more for a 
woman’s tears than the cat cares for the 
squeak of the mouse under his paw ;” 
and I am afraid that I laughed in an 
unpleasant way, for I had no need of 
doing so, being so situated that no man, 
and no woman, had any right to say, 
‘“Why do you so?” And thus I am 
bent on going out and seeing how it will 
seem to have neither house nor home, 
and nobody to find fault with me. 

Find fault! that’s the great perpetual 
under-current that, like the undertow 
of the sea, drags people under, and 
wrecks and drowns them. Everybody 
that ever I knew has tried their hand 
in making me over, and yet, here I am, 
the same square, unflinching old maid, 
and I will go to the end of the world, 
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but I will see it in my own way. 
Everybody tries to hitch his team to the 
team of somebody else, and hence per- 
petual collisions. I never saw but one 
fully equipped old maid, and that was 
Sallie Holly, of Virginia, and she has 
built up her Eden, minus an Adam, and 
surrounded it with a palisade sixteen 
feet high, made of the strongest oak. I 
envy her regality. 

Ruth had been furtively reading my 
face as this monologue went on, and she 
suddenly asked me : 


** Do tell me, Hannah Jane, what be- 
came of your father? I’ve heard tell he 
was a mighty handsome man.” 

**Oh, bother fathers and mothers. 
I’m from the stock of old Melchisedek, 
King of Salem, so blessedly disencum- 
bered ; and so, this is the last of me, kept 
in a straight-jacket by society, where 
every one is strictured on the bedstead 
of Procrastes, all made of the same 
length by pulling out or lopping off. 
Let me rather go out into eclipse total. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





THE 


ROM out the West the wrathful clouds, 
Wind-driven, onward sweep, 
Till all the plain is wrapt in shrouds, 
As though for endless sleep. 
Through all the blackness flashing bright 
The swift electric force 
Smites the quivering earth with might, 
And runs its mystic course. 


Our speed gains nought, so crouch we here 
And watch the torrents pour, #3' 

Our hearts o’erfilled with wilding fear 
Until the storm is o’er. 


Then, in the East the gray mist falls, 
The blue again unveils; 


STORM ON 


THE PRAIRIE. 


While His trained hosts the Thunder calls, 
The cowed wind hiding wails. 


On gathered ranks of cloudlets white 
Far to the North we look, 

And near, the Sun, in glory bright, 
Smiles on the swelling brook. 


Now, in the South the broad fields smile, 
The trembling, bearded grain 

Lifts up the heads that bowed erewhile 
And craved, “ Oh, give us rain !” 


And where the streamlet careless strays, 
The rushes, beaten down, 
Have lost their dainty rustling way, 
They’re bruised from root to crown. 
A. ELMORE, 


_ 





A BUDGET OF PAPERS 


ON PHRENOLOGY.—No. 6. 


A FEW CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


**O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us | 

It wad frae mmie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


HE joyous freedom of the novelist 

is not mine. I must be true to 
nature, and photograph even the 
shadows. The trained eye of a good 
phrenologist—where the qualifying ad- 
jective has a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual reference—is an accurate lens ; 
revealing all that is mortal, and much 
that is spiritual, but the heart which is 
spiritual and immaterial, is accurately 
known only by the superhuman and 
the Divine. Then, too, these sketches 
must be instantaneous, taken in the 
quickness of a thought, before an ac- 
quaintance or companionship gives one 


the ordinary and common knowledge of 
their fellowmen. 

Should these pages in their wide and 
almost universal circulation fall under 
the eye of the ones thus instantaneously 
sketched, I can not plead the advice 
followed by ministers of the Gospel, 
** Preach to others your own experiences, 
and they will say to you at the close of 
the discourse: ‘I know who you were 
trying to hit this morning, Dominie,’ 
and take it to themselves.” No, this is 
your own portrait; if you think it an- 
other’s, so much the better. If you recog- 
nize the correctness of the likeness, I trust 
you will feel honored by its honorable 
position and rejoice that your life can 
thus be made helpful to others. By 
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these sketches I intend to help thousands 
and to prove convincingly and con- 
clusively the accuracy, the advantage, 
and the practical application of Phre- 
nology. 

The Hon. Mr. ——, recently elected to 
the Legislature, had traveled far and had 
just completed his lecture which was 
generously given to the church as a 
means of raising necessary funds toward 
its completion, and we were seated in 
the large office room of the hotel where we 
had provided for his accommodation. 
The room was filled with men of the 
Western type, large heads and generous 
pockets, when the honored lecturer 
said, somewhat to my surprise, ‘‘ I hear 
you are a great phrenologist. I have 
always wanted my head examined. I 
will pay you well.” Immediately an- 
other arose to his feet and took out a 
roll of bills with the statement: “Ill 
stand for his examination.” ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” I said, ‘‘so long as I am a minister 
of the Gospel I am quite unwilling to 
come out as a professional phrenologist. 
I studied the science to aid me in win- 
ning souls. I amalways willing to help 
my fellow men in this way, but you must 
excuse me from public professional 
work. I will answer any questions you 
may ask me.” Immediately the lecturer 
asked, ‘‘ Would I have made a phy- 
sician? My friends all wanted me to; 
but I couldn’t remember the long jaw- 
breaking names.” I then for the first 
time cast a searching glance at him, 
turning my little ‘‘detective” phre- 
nological eye upon him and he was 
photographed. I did not need to put my 
hands on his head to answer his question. 
He was some ten feet away. 

‘** Yes, you would,” I immediately re- 
plied, *‘ have made a very successful phy- 
sician. Your diagnosis and prognosis 
would have been correct, quick, decis- 
ive and short. It would have been al- 
most intuitive. But your memory of 
technical names is very poor. It would 
not have affected your success as a phy- 
sician at all, for if you should ever see 


the Zygomatic Arch or the Afferent and 
Efferent nerves as they lie side by side in 
their sheaths, you would never forget 
them.” 

“That is so, gentlemen. I never could 
if I should once see them,” abruptly in- 
terrupting me, he exclaimed. 

**But,” I continued, ‘‘it would have 
affected you financially. At the top of 
the stairs you would greet one of the 
young ladies as ‘Miss Mary’ when it was 
Miss Alice. You would forget that the 
babe was a little boy and ‘not a girl.’ 
These little forgettings would cost you 
some patronage.” It is easy to see that 
as his patients lost patience he would 
likely lose his own patience too. 

‘*Would he have made a good sur- 
geon?’ asked the proprieter of the 
hotel. ‘‘ Yes,” was the prompt reply. 
‘*He would have enjoyed a hard and 
difficult case.” 

‘*T guess he is right,” the gentleman 
remarked, ‘‘for down on my ranch I 
do a good deal of surgical work and 
rather enjoy it.” 

The unanimous assent of all ac- 
knowledged that I wasright. The Hon- 
orable Representative was sorry that I 
would not give him a full examination. 
He said the science of Phrenology and 
Anthropology ought to be taught in our 
public schools and that he would try to 
push it through the Legislature if I 
would furnish suitable text-books. 

NO, 2. 

The next day, I think it was, I was 
sitting alone in the public room of the 
hotel where I was making it my home, 
when a young man camein. I recog- 
nized him, as having seen him once be- 
fore in the same hotel where I saw him 
last night,—in the barroom. I had 
been attracted by a fine elocutionary 
voice declaiming something, I could not 
tell what, so I stepped to the door, 
looked in, and then turned away. He 
was that young man. He addressed me 
as if I were a well known phrenologist 
and then made some complimentary re- 
marks about my successful character- 
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reading the evening before. I am 
human and enjoyed it, but interrupted 
him, for I felt as Moody does, and as 
St. Paul did:—‘‘We must win them 
and save them if we can "—nationality, 
color of the skin, race or rank in life, 
have nothing to do with it. God help 
me! here goes. This was my thought: 
a lost, fallen soul to save ! 

** Let me tell you,” I said, ‘‘you will 
stand all the mathematics, history, sci- 
ence and literature that you can get 
hold of. You havea fine forehead, an 
intellectual brain.” 

“Do you know that is what I always 
thirsted for,” hesaid. Asa truecharacter 
sketch notice, let me call your attention 
to the fact that appetite means organ, 
a strong hungering for knowledge, 
a healthy working intellectual brain. 
I added with a smile as a queer sug- 
gestion from a minister, for I had seen 
. size and weight largely developed, ‘‘ You 
would make a good tight-rope- walker.” 
He seemed puzzled a moment by my 
statement, and then with pleasurable 
surprise said to me, “I used to walk a 
wire, when nine years old, in a Bowery 
Theater in New York city. I traveled 
West with that company and isarned to 
play the part I was reciting when you 
looked into the barroom. Do you re- 
member looking in?” My spiritual in- 
fluence over that talented young man, 
so far as I could see, was deep, and 
would be lasting. He left me with noble 
purposes and plans for his future life. 
An entire change of mind intellectually 
had come over him, but ‘‘ conversion” is 
a change of heart wrought by God, man 
earnestly seeking for it. If this sketch 
reaches the young man's eye, I trust it 
will spur him on. 

No. 3. 

Not even my love for Phrenology 
would tempt me to portray the charac- 
ters in this sketch, so deep and sincere is 
my personal respect and love for those 
described therein, lest the refinement of 
their fine grained natures may be of- 
fended at a public exposure of even their 


attainments. But for the good that it 
will do, and for the sake of the cause of 
Christ, I yield and feel assured that for 
His sake they, too, will pray with me 
that this sketch may win many to the 
truth. 

The Judge had been very fortunate in 
his selection of a partner for life. Mrs. 
Judge —— was a lady of rare intellec- 
tual vigor, ambitious for her children 
and family, proud, high-spirited, smart, 
sharp as a sword and quick as a spring- 
trap. Of the mental—motive tempera- 
ment, dark hair and black eyes which 
sparkle with fire whether you rub them 
the wrong way or not; but she was 
an invalid. All this I photographed in- 
stantaneously in my first interview, a 
pastor’s ‘call, which I am now about to 
describe. 

She received me courteously and en- 
tertained me delightfully. I avoided 
conversing on certain lines of literature 
because of never having read them. 
The ice had been broken, we were 
now friends, so I spoke of what was up- 
permost in my thoughts, the eternal 
things of God. Her eyes flashed; her 
words came thick and fast: ‘ Pardon 
me,” she said, ‘‘Mr. D——, but I will 
be frank with you. I hate your God and 
the doctrine you preach. I hate a God 
who would bring thousands into this 
world just to damn them eternally for a 
few sins here on earth.” 

I almost interrupted her, if not quite, 
and said, ‘* Mrs. —— the trouble is not 
with your brain for you have ample 
powers of laying hold on spiritual things 
[veneration and spirituality were large]; 
neither is the trouble with the doctrines 
which I preach, but, if you will pardon 
me, the trouble 1s with your liver. 
Get that in a healthy normal working 
condition and you ean easily grasp these 
glorious truths of God's Holy Word. 

For a moment the horizon clouded 
and a cyclone apparently was gather- 
ing up its forces. Her dark eyes grew 
smaller and darker. Her brunette com- 
plexion became tinged with blood. I 
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knew I was running the risk of her last 
ing enmity or eternal friendship in say- 
ing what I did. But my duty toGod, to 
her, and to the truth demanded the 
pointed, plainly spoken statement of 
phrenological truth. But the light burst- 
ing through the gathering storm dis- 
pelled it. Bursting out with a laugh, 
leaning painfully over to the right side, 
and putting her hand directly over the 
liver, she said: ‘‘Can you tell me, Mr. 
D——, anything that willhelp me? You 
have no idea how much I suffer. I have 
done everything. The Judge has taken 
me to —— and to , but Lseem to get 
no permanent relief.” 

‘* Yes, I think I can, but aclergyman 
is careful not to interfere with the 
physician’s practice. But ask your phy- 
sician if he would not advise you to 
take —— ——. Thenif you can go off 
and have an entire change in your sur- 
roundings, get that important organ in 
a good healthy condition, then come 
back and I shall enjoy talking with you 
on these important truths.” She bade 
me good-bye with a cordial welcome 
to come again, adding, ‘‘ There are only 
—(mentioning an exceedingly small 
number) of families which I desire to 
call upon me. I was brought up in the 
South where the trades have no relations 
with the professions. The Judge will 
soon retire and then we will take our 
daughter tu -—— to complete her musical 
education.” 

In a few weeks my prescription was 
followed and a change of air and climate 
sought for one or two months. On 
their return I greeted them as they were 
about to enter their home. ‘‘Oh! Mr. 
D—, I think the Judge and I will join 
your church—I can’t say positively, but 
we want to talk with you. There was a 
revival going on where we were and we 
became very much interested. It was 
such a strange thing for the Judge and 
I to do: we rose for prayers. The pastor 
called on us, and we promised him to 
talk with you on our return, about join- 
ing the church. I don’t know as we 





will, but we would like to talk with you.” 
They did talk with me and I earnestly 
with them, and they both joined the 
church on confession of their faith. 
Mrs. —— had been brought up, I found, 
in the Catholic convent at Washington, 
D.C., with the daughters of foreign am- 
bassadors. The Judge became a strong 
pillar on which the pastor leaned, often 
filling the church with an overcrowding 
audience to listen to his lecture on some 
biblical character in the necessitated ab- 
sence of the pastor. 

Mrs. —— became a generous, kindly- 
souled christian worker in the church. 
Her heart as well as her head had been 
changed, as my closing incident will 
prove. There was in that city an organ- 
ized opposition to Christianity. Their 
headquarters was a third-class hotel. 
Uncleanly men went in and out. I 
passed it every day, but never had occa- 
sion to enter its doors. On returning 
from an extended missionary tour I 
called upon Mrs. Judge ——. She greeted 
me cordially without rising from her 
lounge. A lady caller was at her side. 
“Oh, Mr. D——, did you know while you 
have been away, a poor man died at the 
—— —— hotel, without even the pres- 
ence of a woman at his side. If I had 
been well enough, I would have gone 
alone.” 

‘*What! you, Mrs. ——!! You, have 
gone there alone to that awful place!” 
exclaimed the lady at her side. 

‘**Yes, I would have gone alone. Think 
of his dying all alone unprepared for 
death!” What a glorious change had 
come over the Southern born, aristo- 
cratically reared, daughter of pride and 
ambition. Her heart and her home had 
been opened not only to the three privi- 
leged families she had mentioned, but to 
the world for whom Christ died. 

A. CUSHING DILL. 








CHARACTER in a preacher is the very 
force in the bow that launches the arrow. 
It is the latent heat behind the words 
that gives them direction. 
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VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


HE consequences of ignorance are 
the same as those that follow the 
neglect of the use of the knowledge we 
possess. Individual experience and 
history, which is a record of the exper- 
ience of mankind in the past, are ‘‘ phil- 
osophy teaching by examples,” and in- 
stead of experimenting from time 
to time with the problems of life we 
should retrospect the past and profit by 
the conclusions that experience has fur- 
nished us. The wisest man of the world 
gave a great many admonitions con- 
cerning the snares and pitfalls of life, 
but in the end he neglected to practice 
the counsels he had given, and suf- 
fered the consequences of such folly. 

The thing that makes the difference 
between success and failure in the main 
is a proper knowledge of the conditions 
upon which success depends, and the 
proper use of that knowledge. The 
famous Galen, who was a distinguished 
physician, once, when dangerously ill, 
overheard two of his friends in attend- 
ance upon him, recount his symptoms ; 
he cried out to them to adopt every 
necessary measure forthwith, as he was 
threatened with delirium tremens. His 
knowledge enabled him to translate 
those symptoms into signs and dictate 
the proper remedy. 

It is said that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure, and we see 
this demonstrated when we see the 
thousands of women who are paying 
the penalty of tight lacing and superflu- 
ous headgear, and other irregularities in 
the many forms of pulmonary and heart 
troubles and nervous diseases. that meet 
the observer’s eye wherever they may 
appear in society. 

One could do good missionary work 
by lecturing to the young, and in fact to 
people of all ages, ou the evils of fashion 
and of bad habits, and save many from 
perishing on life’s dangerous pathway 
where passion and pride hold a steady 
conflict with reason and conscience. A 
little knowledge of the right kind at the 


right time, and in the right place might 
prevent years of suffering and place 
many on the highway to success and 
happiness. 

Nature is retributive and can not be 
violated with impunity. She goes on 
with the operation of her forces as if all 
men were, or should be, intelligent. See 
how the yearly occurrence of epidemics 
and malignant diseases warns men of 
the danger of insufficient sewerage,and of 
the accumulation of filthiness. A proper 
knowledge of the conditions of their pre- 
valence would teach us that necessary 
sanitary and hygienic precautions would 
banish them forever. 

Not ouly does ignorance cost very 
much, but knowledge brings in abund- 
ant reward. One of the rich men of 
England was in Australia when the first 
discoveries of gold were made. The 
miners brought in their nuggets and took 
them to the local banks. The bankers 
were ignorant of the quality of the gold 
and waited to see its character establish- 
ed. This man had a knowledge of the 
natural sciences and knew something 
about metallurgy. He bought as much 
of the gold as his means would allow, and 
derived a profit of thousands of pounds 
in a few days. His knowledge properly 
invested brought him a handsome re- 
turn. Knowledge prepares for otserva- 
tiou, and enables men to see where in- 
vestments will pay ; it enables people to 
gothrough the world with tneir eyes 
open and look out upon the beauties 
and grandeurs of nature, and to take 
pleasure in the innumerable gifts that a 
beneficent hand has made abundant all 
around us. It is man’s prerogative to 
understand nature while she addresses 
herself to him, and elicits his profound 
attention and admiration. She is ever 
ready to minister to his wants, and un- 
der the guidance of art she moves on 
the advances of civilization with the 
never-ceasing tide of human industries. 
The steam engine, the telegraph, 
the electric light and all that this 
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great civilization has evolved, are 
footprints of this intellectual march 
that has so agitated the world, and 
are premises that point to the conclusion 
of what shall be as the result of mind 
over matter. Mauy things that were 
before performed with difficulty are now 
made easy by the wonderful mechanism 
of this civilization, and the barriers to 
human progress and happiness have 
been torndown. The fields of animated 
nature bave given a wonderful response 
to man’s inquisitive researches, and the 
explorations made have revealed the 
fact that there is more beyond. 

Not only have human industries been 
facilitated, but the sufferings of human- 
ity have been mitigated by the advance 
in knowledge that characterizes the 
nineteenth century. We point with ad- 
miration to the researches made by 
Pasteur and Koch in the realm of disease 
germs, and especially the investigations 
that have been made in hydrophobia. A 
remedy for this- horrible malady, if de- 
termined, will prove a blessing of ines- 
timable value to the world, and will be 
a monument of fame that will outlast 
the laurels of honor won upon battle 
fields. Insanity, that dread monster, can 
be understood and its horrors alleviated 
in the light of modern research. 

And thus we see that the most deadly 
foes to life can be met and chained and 
subjugated. It has been ascertained 
that many things that were considered by 
some to be puzzles wholly beyond the 
realm of law and order are capable of 
being understood and treated in the light 
of science. D. N. CURTIS. 





OLD AGE AND USEFULNEsS.—It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the useful- 
ness of life ceases with the power of 
active service. When the tired hands 
are folded in the repose which their toil 
has rightly earned for them, when the 
weary brain is relieved from the burden 
of cares and perplexities which it has 
nobly borne,there should be a season 
rich in blessings and in influence. Then 


should come the leisure longed for in 
past years, and the opportunity to attend 
to many things and to enjoy much that 
was before impossible. If the busy life 
has been an honorable one, there are 
sweet memories, cherished friendships, 
the devotion of children, the respect of 
society, the power of helping others 
through the accumulated experience and 
intelligence of many years. The very 
presence of a venerable and beloved face 
is a blessing to those who look upon it, 
calling up emotions of tender reverence 
in the eager and buoyant youth. 





THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 


THE royal feast was done; the king 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 

And to his jester sek “Sir Fool, 
Kneel now and make for us a prayer.” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 

His pleading voice arose, “ O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


** No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool ; 
The rod must heal the sin ; but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool ! 


“*Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“ These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“ The ill-timed truth we might have kept, 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung ; 


The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“ Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them 


all; 
But for our blunders : oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall ! 


“ Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave and scourge the tool 
That did his will ; but thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool !” 
The room was hushed ; 1m silence rose 
The king, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
‘* Be merciful to me, a fool!” E.R. SILL. 





























HE term catarrh in itself furnishes 
a clue to the physiological dis- 
turbance that characterizes it as a dis- 
ease. Derived from two Greek roots 
that signify a flowing’ down, the over- 
action of the mucous membrane in dis- 
charging its secretions, is literally de- 
scribed, and in tracing this over-action 
to its origin we are simply performing 
the part of the pathologist. Whatever, 
then, tends to disturb the normal 
function of the glands and membranes 
of the throat and nasal passages, and to 
set up congestion and its accompany- 
ing inflammation, will lead to this ex- 
cessive down-flow of the secretions, 
which is nature’s resource to relieve, if 
possible, swollen vessels of their abnor- 
mal blood supply. So long as the cause 
or causes of the congestion persist, so 
long will the catarrhal secretion con- 
tinue, and the longer its continuance 
the more difficult and slow becomes the 
process of cure. 

The two general forms of catarrh, 
acute and chronic, have much similarity 
of origin, yet the former but rarely runs 
into the latter. The inflammatory con- 
dition of acute catarrh may be easily set 
up, and run a rapid course, but chronic 
catarrh is slow in development, and 
much dependant upon constitutional, 
and it may be anatomical, causes. 
“Taking cold” is the common intro- 





CATARRH.—No. 2. 
CAUSES. 





duction of the troublesome coryza or 
snuffies that shows the extent of the 
mucous inflammation. One becomes 
over-heated in a close room or by ener- 
getic muscular exertion and then ex- 
poses himself to a current of air, by 
which he is too rapidly cooled; the ac- 
tion of the sudiparous, or sweat glands 
is checked, and the skin’s functions are 
therefore interrupted. This interfering 
with the normal course of the excretory 
duty of the skin, immediately throws 
an excess of work upon the inner chan- 
nels of the body, and the mucous mem- 
brane is called upon to aid in discharg- 
ing the waste products of the cuticular 
circulation. The extent of the mem- 
branous congestion is correspondent 
with the extent of the skin obstruction. 
If the skin is slow in recovering its 
function the catarrh is obstinate and 
protracted. 

Exposure to severe winds may set up 
the trouble, but this presupposes some 
unusual sensitiveness of the nasal pass- 
ages. So it is in the case of those who 
cannot inhale certain odors, such as > 9s 
ipecachuana, or violets, or be abroad in 
harvest time, or where there is much 
dust in the streets. 

What is called ‘‘Hay Fever,” or 
** Autumnal Catarrh,” or ‘‘ Rose cold” 
and other names, has doubtless a nerv- 
ous origin, is a neurosis, but is related 
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to the common catarrh of the nasal pass- 
ages in many respects. 

People are often indiscreet with re- 
gard to changing their underclothing 
before the warm weather of summer is 
fairly established, and so render them- 
selves subject to an attack of catarrh. 
Another common cause is getting the 
feet wet and not using means promptly 
afterward to prevent any bad effects that 
may result from such an accident. In 
our busy American life people are likely 
to become negligent of themselves.. In 
the Eastern States especially, changes of 
weather are so frequent and sudden that 
it is difficult for the business man or 
business woman to be always prepared 
for them, and escapes from colds and 
sore throats after repeated exposures 
render many careless. 

A person in average health may 
‘“*take cold” half a dozen times in the 
course of the season of wet and cold that 
may be said to commence with Novem- 
ber and end with April, and suffer little 
more than the inconvenience of using a 
few extra handkerchiefs for a week or 
two, but one can not expect always to 
incur such risks without finally discern- 
ing that his nose has become affected by 
an obstinate disorder that will baffle his 
best efforts to cure it and keep him in a 
state of more or less discomfort for 
years. 

When one cold after another occurs 
and the mucous membrane has not time 
between the attacks to recover its tone 
and function, it becomes weakened, and 
the sub-acute form of the affection is 
developed. The subsidence of a severe 
attack of coryza or rhinitis is quite sure 
to leave the nasal passages in a condition 
of susceptibility to a renewal of the trou- 
ble on occasion of exposure. 

Dr. Beard says in his definite way, 
‘The chief predisposing causes are con- 
finement in overheated rooms and the 
eating and drinking of hot substances. 
The nervous system is by these subjected 
to a double source of relaxation, that 
puts the excretory vessels and absorbents 


into the best state for sustaining that 
shock which follows sudden exposure to 
changes of temperature and of humidity. 
Those who labor or idle over registers or 
near hot stoves are of necessity more 
susceptible to rhinitis, as well as to 
pharyngitis and laryngitis, than those 
who are more active, and more uni- 
formly exposed to outdoor temperature. 
Hot air continually breathed in against 
the delicate mucous membrane of the 
nasal passages renders it susceptible to 
acute inflammation whenever the system 
remains chilled for any length of time.” 

There may be anatomical reasons for 
the development of the disease, in 
the formation of the bones, that enter 
into the structure of the nasal passages. 
The vomer or septum that divides the 
channel may be distorted and bent so as 
to reduce greatly the passage on one or 
both sides; the lower turbinated bones may 
bend inward and form a decided ob- 
struction to respiration. I have fre- 
quently seen cases of chronic catarrh 
that were due, for the most part, to de- 
formity of one or other of the sorts 
mentioned. The majority of such cases, 
I think, are due todeformity of the lower 
turbinated,bone of oneside. Thisisathin, 
spongy bone, curled upon itself like a 
scroll, hence its name ‘‘ turbinated,” and 
extends horizontally along the outer 
wall at the lower part of each nasal 
cavity. This bone is covered with the 
nasal membrane, which is richly sup- 
plied with blood. Chronic cases of 
catarrh show a hypertrophied or thick- 
ened state of this membrane, the conse- 
quence of long existing inflammation. 

The writer already quoted has treated 
this disease with more thoroughness and , 
freedom than any other that I have ex- 
amined, and his views with regard to 
other causes may be detailed with much 
appropriateness in an article that is in- 
tended for the general reader. 

‘* Exposure to night air is perhaps the 
most frequent as well as the most power- 
ful exciting cause of rhinitis, and one 
also that interferes with treatment more 
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than almost anything else. Those whose 
occupation compels them to travel much 
by night, and particularly the habitues 
of late evening amusements, are very 
liable to suffer from rhinitis, and are 
very rebellious to any method of treat- 
ment, so long as they remain unchanged 
in manner of life. 

** Smoking has long been a stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence to 
those afflicted with inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the air-passages. 
Hot smoke has a far more locally 
relaxing tendency than hot air, and 
when the two are combined, as al- 
ways in the act of smoking, the per- 
nicious effects are very marked. A per- 
fectly healthy nose and pharynx in an 
adult is quite hard to find, and in habitual 
and excessive smokers there is always 
evidence of more or less chronic inflam- 
mation of these parts. Tobold is of the 


ee 


THE PHYSICAL PROPORTIONS OF MAN. 


NOTES ON 


EONARDO DA VINCI, when writ- 
ing his inimitable notes, after giv- 
ing afew figures which he deems correct, 
says further, ‘‘if you tell me I may be mis- 
taken, and judge a man to be well-pro- 
portioned who does not conform to this 
division, I answer that you must look at 
many men of three braccia and out of 
the larger number who are alike in their 
limbs, choose one of those who are most 
graceful and take your measurements.” 
(Da Vinci’s Literary Works.) 

Rimmer says, ‘‘ Make your men deep- 
chested and narrow-waisted, like a lion, 
for we live in this world not by let, but 
by opposition. (‘‘ Art Anatomy.”) 

On the contrary, we are led to hope of 
finding in a vast series of measurements, 
a normal or representative man. This, 
by Gould’s well-known tables, is rather 
more surprising than satisfactory, since 
we discover the mean statures of a very 
large number of able-bodied soldiers to 
be about five feet seven and one-half 
inches ; not by any means so great as 
one might be led to suppose from casu- 


Opinion that sitting in a room where 
much smoking is going on is more in- 
jurious to chronic laryngitis than the 
act of smoking. If this be true (and it 
is hard to prove or disprove the asser- 
tion), then it would seem that fumes of 
the tobacco smoke were chemically 
weakening to the tissues. Besides these 
common habits there are others that 
should not be overlooked, because of 
their relation to the disorder. Hot 
drinks, including tea and coffee, the 
hasty gulp of hot toddy on a frosty day, 
taken under the false notion that it will 
fortify one against the cold, and the 
pleasantly sweetened hot lemonade that 
a generous host offers his guest on the 
eve of the latter’s departure, all predis- 
pose to catarrh because of their relaxing 
effect upon the mucous membrane of 
the throat.” H. S. D. 
(To be continued.) 





ally looking at the men we meet.— Three 
braccia, according to Da Vinci’s propor- 
tions, is about seventy-two inches or six 
feet, a very tall man, m our own time 
and region. 

So much for general proportions. I 
have in my possession several measure- 
ments of athletic and handsome men, 
whose acquaintance I have for several 
years enjoyed—I say enjoyed ; for ath- 
letes are generally agreeable—and 
among them one or two who are special- 
ly symmetrical. Yet neither of those 
whom I like the best to see is of the fig- 
ure Rimmer, an artist, or Da Vinci, a 
master, would choose. One of the best 
judges I ever knew inclines to a round 
shouldered, sloping shouldered man. 

Whatever may be the opinions of art- 
ists or the deductions of measurements, 
or the study of antiques, one thing is 
pretty well established:  Aristotle’s 
dictum that the strongest man is he who 
is able to handle his opponent, and 
that there is some constant relation be- 
tween symmetry and good health ; since 
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what is symmetrical is best calculated to 
adapt itself to its environment. * 
HENRY CLARK. 


* The writer, an original and careful observer, 
confirms in his brief paper the statements made 


in the article published in the July number on “A 
Standard.” The results of exhaustive research in 
this important branch of anthropology will sustain 
the proposition, that not one but several standards. 
must be defined to correspond with the several 
types of organization that find their bases in , 
temperament. EDITOR 





THE EFFECTS OF OVEREATING, 


HROUGHOUT both the vegetable 
and animal kingdom we always 
perceive the beautiful law of limitation 
in constant operation. This beautiful 
law prevents a horse from growing as 
large as a bonded warehouse; and it 
prevents a man from attaining a stature 
equal to a tall tree. Observing men who 
rear and fatten domestic animals, under- 
stand very well that, in some instances, 
hogs become so fat that they have to be 
slaughtered, to save them from an un- 
timely death, and consequent loss of the 
carcasses. There comes a time when 
the formation of flesh, muscle, and 
bones, and the secretion of fat ceases, in 
obedience to the law of limitation. Many 
farmers have been heard to say, in re- 
gard to hogs: ‘‘ My hogs must be slaugh- 
tered at once, or I shall lose them.” 
Why? Simply because the animals are 
literally crammed full of fat, and they 
have laid so much fat upon their backs 
and sides, that the process of secretion 
has actually stopped. Many men have 
fed large bullocks, year after year, for 
the purpose of developing a mammoth 
animal. But they have learned that it 
was an utter impracticability to make 
an animal secrete a single pound more 
of fat or flesh, or to grow even a frac- 
tion of an inch taller, or larger. Ihave 
in mind a friend who fed a large steer 
until the animal was six years old, with 
a view of producing a very heavy bul- 
lock. But he told me that many times 
during the fifth and sixth years, the steer 
would ‘‘ get off his feed” so frequently, 
that it was impossible to make him grow 
any larger or fatter. ‘‘He had somany 
hard spells of breathing that I had to 
sell him to a butcher, for fear he would 
die and thus be a loss to me.” 


Humans, in one respect, are like 
animals. There comes a time when men 
and women have stopped growing and 
are fat and plump, and they are as full 
of fat, internally, asthey can be. If di- 
gestion is sharp, and fat persons have 
enough bodily exercise to use up a good 
deal of energy every day, they seldom 
will be in danger of suffering an incon- 
venience from gluttony. When oxen 
or horses are required to perform hard 
service daily, they may be fed all the 
grain and meal they will eat, and they 
will keep fat and well. But if kept in 
the stable without exercise, they will 
soon ‘‘ get off their feed,” get sick and 
die from being too fat and from gluttony. 
It is exactly so with men and women, 
who eat much more than enough to sup- 
ply the actual waste of the body. The 
law of limitation prevents secreting any 
more fat. Then, as they do not use up 
any material at hard labor, there will be 
no demand for food to repair the waste 
of any part of the body. Consequently, 
the energies of the body must be ex- 
pended by way .of efforts to throw off, 
and heave out what has been eaten, as 
no part of the body was in need of any 
repairs. Hence, people who do almost 
nothing, will always be in danger of 
overeating, especially if they partake of 
heavy or very nutritious food. Many 
people force down an enormous meal 
of heavy food, simply because it 1s meal 
time, and others are eating, and they 
have a morbid desire to eat. So as every 
article of food tastes good, they play 
the gourmand until they are literally 
full. 

Well, what is the result? Why, sim- 
ply the energies of the stomach can not 
digest such a large quantity at one 
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time ; and before one-fourth part of the 
contents of the stomach can be digested, 
the larger portion expands and begins 
to ferment, instead of digesting; and 
congestion is superinduced, and death 
relieves the sufferer in a few minutes. 

A young lady friend ate more than a 
quart of cherries, then drank as much 
milk as she could swallow. She was 
well and in perfect health. But in less 
than a half hour she was stone dead, 
simply from over-eating. A post-mor- 
tem examination revealed the fact that 
the milk had spread between and among 
the cherries, and had curdled quickly, 
thus forming a large lump of solid food 
that filled the stomach so completely, 
that the digestive powers could not man- 
age such a solid mass. If she had eaten 
cherries and milk together, the probabil- 
ity is, that the contents of the stomach 
would not have assumed such a solid 
mass. Hence, congestion would not 
have been superinduced. 

A highly esteemed clerical friend, who 
was much fatigued by many hours of 
severe mental labor, partook of a hearty 
meal of heavy food (roast beef and clams 
with other ‘‘ good” things) and he put 
more into his tired stomach than could 
be digested. His system did not need 
half a pound of beef and a bow! of clams 
and many other articles of food and 
drink, to repair the wasted energies of 
the brain. Consequently, there was a 
rebellion in the stomach; and conges- 
tion and death followed in quick succes- 
sion. If my friend had taken some good 
bread and butter and an egg or two, or a 
dish of cooked wheat, or oat meal, and 
then have taken rest, he might have been 
alive to-day. His untimely death was 


the natural result of inexcusable glut- 
tony. Most people eat more than is re- 
quired to repair the natural waste of the 
body. Multitudes eat a hearty meal 
when they do not need one mouthful of 
food. In many instances, after a 
course of soup, and roast beef, and oys- 
ters and other things have been forced 
down, an extra effort is made to compel 
the overburdened stomach to receive a 
piece of pie and a dish of pudding. The 
truth is, most people eat entirely too 
much for their health and comfort. The 
palate is tempted many times with too 
many luxuries at one time. 

But on the contrary, many estimable 
citizens do not eat half enough to give 
them good healtb and comfort. 

A person may die from the effect of 
gluttony, as well as from delirium tre- 
mens. And one may live entirely too 
poorly by trying to subsist on poor food. 
My neighbor’s horse got access to the 
box of dry oats, and ate so greedily, that 
the grain swelled his stomach and caused 
his death. The horse of another neigh- 
bor has just died, because the poor beast 
could not get oats enough. Many good 
people fear starvation, or injury to their 
health, if they fail to take three hearty 
meals every day. Animals sometimes 
live entirely on the fat that they have 
stored up in their bodies ; and they are 
kept in good health by such means for 
some time. 

If many excessively fat humans would 
take two light meals per day, and allow 
their digestive energies to-draw on the 
fat, for a deficiency of needed food, they 
would enjoy perfect health and avoid an 
immense amount of illness incident to 
overeating. 8. E. T. 





HYGIENE IN 


HE ordinary treatment for typhoid 
fever (and the same may be said 

of scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
etc.), whether in private practice with 
old school physicians, or in the practice 
of some hospitals under the same, or 


TYPHOID 


—_< 


(ENTERIC) FEVER. 


with the best of the ‘‘ quacks” (whose 
treatment is really on the same general 
plan, being what I term the drug slug- 
ging method), a routine medical treat- 
ment that as I wish to say, for the above 
named sicknesses, hinders, rather than 
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helps nature, and is actually calculated 
‘to prevent recovery. 

For example : a medical journal, that 
with several others finds. its way to my 
desk regularly, has in the December, 
1887, copy the following on typhoid 
fever, under the head of ‘ Hospital 
Notes :” ‘* Treatment of typhoid fever in 
the hospitals of New York, Boston, and 
Montreal.” The first paragraph relating 
to the treatment at the New York hospi- 
tals, reads as follows : 

‘During the early part of this summer 
the routine treatment of typhoid fever in 
Dr. ——’s wards, if the patient entered 
during the first ten days of the disease, 
was calomel purge, immediately follow- 
ed by napthaline in doses of ten grains 
every three hours. ‘‘ The first seven 
cases died.” (The italics are my own.) 

It is proper to say that according to 
the report that two of the seven entered 
the hospital moribund; but what of the 
other five ? 

Finding that this routine treatment 
proved so disastrous, it was modified, 
but still, both in hospitals and private 
practice, as at first remarked, the calo- 
mel, naphthaline, whiskey, morphine, 
bromide, etc., etc., treatment is followed 
to an extent to make all well-informed 
men and women, in or out of the pro- 
fession, shudder, and ask, ‘‘Is this ac- 
cording to the medical science of the 
present day ?” 

A letter written by a New York bank- 
er, giving a history of a case in his own 
family, which I am permitted to use, 
will help, I think, to show that what I 
said in the article published in the Sep- 
tember number, on pneumonia and ty- 
phoid fever is worthy the serious at- 
tention of all those who pursue the old 
methods. 

(The case was treated by telegraph. 
Dispatches were exchanged every few 
hours during the first few days, then for 
a week less frequently.) 

New York, Aug. 31, 1887. 
My Dear Dr. PaGeE: 
My boy, Donald, was taken sick Tues- 


day, Aug. 16th. He had been previous- 
ly well and not even complaining, ex- 
cept on the day previous, and then only 
of weariness after a walk in the fields. 
We have reason to believe that he was 
really upset for two weeks antedating 
his attack, as it seemed impossible for 
him to get to sleep after going to bed at 
night. He would lie awake for two or 
three hours after the other children were 
sleeping, playing and talking to himself, 
but, apparently, unable to quiet down to 
sleeping. 

His appetite failed a little for three 
days before the attack, and on the Tues- 
day mentioned he gave up completely— 
vomited his breakfast, had slight diar- 
roeha and was feverish. We thought it 
biliousness from wrong or over-eating, 
and for several days nothing was done 
for him but to lighten and to simplify 
his food and let him rest, which he did 
absolutely—not being at any time will- 
ing to stand on his feet. Thisran along 
until Sunday, when Dr. ——, a homeo- 
pathic physician of Brooklyn, saw him, 
guessed he had some temporary gastric 
trouble, and prescribed, I believe, mild 
solutions of soda and murcurius to act 
as a settler and clearer of the intestinal 
canal. On Monday he was no better. 
Dr. —— had gone. Dr. ——, an Eng- 
lish allopath, from Bermuda, resident 
physician at the hotel, came at my re- 
quest, took his temperature, found it 
101 1-2, and, after some deliberation, 
said the boy had some malarial fever, 
possibly typhoid, and perscribed quinine 
in one-grain doses to be given three 
times a day. 

His mentioning of typhoid filled me 
with horror and I sent for an old friend 
of mine, a physician of the regular 
school, who himself had had typhoid 
fever last autumn. He took charge of 
the case Wednesday, August 24, about 
a week after the attack. He began to 
feed the boy all the milk he would take, 
and aconite in solution of one drop toa 
teaspoonful of water every half hour. 
When I arrived home on Wednesday 
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night I found his temperature had 
opened at 102 in the morning and was 
then at 6 p. m., 1041-2. I slept scarcely 
any, watched the boy all night. He 
was excited and slightly incoherent, and 
wandering in his talk, and evidently 
very sick. 

On Thursday, the 25th, I wired you all 
I thought necessary, and was cheered by 
your vigorous and rational advice, espec- 
ially that part which promised convales- 
cence in four days. The other physi- 
cians said it would be a three weeks’ bat- 
tle, which handicapped by a temperature 
of 104 at the start, I thought were odds 
too much against the boy to suit me. 

When I reached home and. showed 
your two telegrams to the two doctors, 
they at once scouted your views, said 
you evidently did not understand the 
disease ; that the dashing of cold water 
and the fasting would both weaken the 
body, especially the nervous system ; 
might cause heart failure, and advised me 
strongly against it, and said they would 
wash their hands of the whole case if I 
intended resorting to any such measures, 
and did all theycould to frighten me away 
from heeding any of your “so-called 
treatment.” They said the very estimate 
of the result of your treatment, ending 
in convalescence in four to six days, 
proved you ignorant of the disease, 
which was a germ disease, self limited, 
and bound to run about twenty-one days 
at best. I was also surrounded by well 
meaning friends who backed up the 
physicians, and advised me for their 
sakes not to risk the life of my child by 
any rash experiments, especially when 
professional knowledge was so over- 
whelmingly against the benefit of that 
treatment. Luckily I was deaf to all of 
their arguments, and you may imagine 
that my position was not a pleasant one 
to be the only one at the wheel who was 
bearing the responsibility, following the 
advice of a physician two hundred miles 
away, conscious that complications 
might arise that would require very deli- 
cate handling, while my knowledge was 


only half sufficient todo justice to the 
situation. For days I endured this, 
blessed by improving conditions all the 
while, usihg your treatment, only modi- 
fied by my intimate knowledge of the 
boy’s temperament and the easy yielding 
of the symptoms to the treatment used. 

The boy is now practically without 
fever. His highest degree yesterday was 
99, at 6 P. M. He sleeps well, has an 
eager appetite all the time, and appar- 
ently has no disturbance of the stomach 
or intestines. No swelling or pain. Dr. 
Page may not know whereof he speaks. 
I would be glad to hear of his experience 
of the life of the typhoid germ and the 
heart failures that follow his treatment 
in private practice. I say to him, how- 
ever, blessed be his name and may he 
live long to give to others the happiness 
that he has given us by lifting up the 
sick bodies of little children from beds of 
suffering, to the arms of their rejoicing 
parents. I believe the danger line is 
passed, and I believe that the two days 
of ‘‘starvation” relieved the stomach 
and intestines of the work that they 
were incapacitated from doing by disease, 
and that this prevented the glandular 
swellings, or Peyer’s ulcerations that are 
called the necessary adjuncts to the dis- 
ease, and impossible to avert, and said 
to be not due to anything but the pres- 
ence of the germ. The physicians would 
now deprive you of the glory due to 
your wise advice, by saying that the at- 
tack was only a light one, and was not 
probably typhoid ; but the parents of 
the boy know to whom honor is due, 
and will always hold you in grateful re- 
membrance. With affectionate regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 


” 


nncatisell~<nin tpitietaacds 

AN INVESTIGATING COMMITTKE ON 
DEATHS FROM INTEMPERANCE. The 
committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation have recently published a 
report giving the results of an in- 
quiry into the connection of dis- 
ease with habits of intemperance. 
Printed inquiries were sent out, and two 
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hundred and fifty answers were re- 
turned, giving the statistics of four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-four cases 
of deaths. These cases were divided into 
classes, then studied to ascertain the oc- 
cupation, ages at death, causes of death, 
prevalence of gout, renal disease, phth- 
isis, and other maladies. The following 
are some of the leading conclusions : 

1. That habitual indulgence in spirits 
beyond a moderate amount has a distinct 
tendency to shorten life. 

2. That men who have passed the age 
of twenty-five temperate live at least ten 


years longer than those who are intem- 
perate. 

3. That alcoholic excess more often 
produces cirrhosis and gout than other 
diseases. Beyond these diseases, its ten- 
dency is to general pathological changes. 

4, That alcohol excess does not especi- 
ally lead to the development of malig- 
nant disease or to tubercle, but rather 
tends to check and retard these diseases. 

5. That apoplexy is not especially in- 
duced by such excess, nor the mortality 
of pneumonia or typhoid fever in- 
creased. 





THE SITZ 


NE reason why our water treat- 
ment is not more frequently em- 
ployed by the general medical practi- 
tioner is, undoubtedly, the lack of con- 
yeniences in most private residences 
for giving hydropathic baths. Even in 
modern city houses provided with bath 
rooms containing full-length tubs, a 
systematic course of full-baths is usually 
found impracticable for lack of adequate 
quantities of hot water. Aftersupplying 
the demands of the laundry, providing 
for ordinary household uses and the 
customary baths of other members of 
the family, the usual range-boiler is 
hardly competent to meet the require- 
ments of an invalid for whom a course 
of full baths has been prescribed. For a 
number of other water cure expedients 
an expert attendant is essential, and for 
** nails,” ‘‘ douches,” and the like, special 
conveniences must be provided. 

But the sitz bath is practicable for 
most housekeepers, the majority of whom 
are provided with a tub which can be 
made to answer every purpose, and as its 
range of usefulness is considerable, it 
will be well to understand the princi- 
ples governing its application. 

In order to administer a medicinal 
sitz bath there must be available, first, a 
room in which the patient can be quiet 
and comfortable fer an hour, with the 
aid of little or no‘clothing. There’must 


BATH. 


be a wooden tub, unpainted on the in- 
side, large enough to contain the patient 
comfortably in a sitting posture with feet 
and legs outside the tub, and as deep as 
possible without having the edge of the 
tub higher than will allow the knees to 
bend over it with comfort while the 
patient’s feet rest upon the floor or a low 
footstool. The tub should be provided 
with a back, either by having some 
of the staves extra long, or by attaching 
something to them, or moving the tub 
against some firm object which will af- 
ford a comfortable support for the shoul- 
ders and head—an air pillow inclined 
against the wall of the room will often 
serve the purpose. A common wash 
tub thirteen inches high and twenty 
inches in diameter at the top, can be 
made to answer if unpainted within, al- 
though a tub especially designed for the 
purpose is better. A tub of metal will 
not answer as its magnetic relations to 
the human body tend to prevent suit- 
able reactions from water cooler than 
blood heat. A good thermometer rang- 
ing upward to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
facilities for mixing hot and cold water 
and emptying the tub, and a thick and 
dry sheet large enough to envelop the 
tub and the patient up to his neck, com- 
plete the list of essentials. 

The effects of a sitz bath depend upon 
the temperature of the water and the time 
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the patient remains in the tub. There 
are three reactions obtained from a bath 
below blood heat if not too cold, and 
hese three occur sooner or later and are 
more or less pronounced as the temper- 
ature of the water varies. If the bath is 
made 70 degrees Fahrenheit, a tonic re- 
action will be established during the first 
ten minutes. That is to say, if the bath 
continue not more than ten minutes, its 
effect will be shown by a reaction after 
leaving the water, which will fill the 
vessels with blood, especially the super- 
ficial vessels, and will induce a firm, 
solid yet elastic condition in the tissues 
which is called a healthy tone. If the 
bath be continued from ten to twenty 
minutes, it will occasion a derivative re- 
action. That is to say, such a bath will 
occasion a mass of blood to move from 
the extremities, especially the head, and 
locate itself in the lower abdomen. But 
if the bath be continued from twenty to 
thirty minutes it will occasion a sedative 
reaction. That is to say, such a bath 
will allay causes of irritation within the 
abdomen, will relieve congestions and 
facilitate excretion. Such a bath con- 
tinued for a longer time will have no 
other effect, but if well borne the re- 
action will be more marked and en- 
during. 

If the temperature of the bath be 
raised, say, to 90 degrees or 95 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the same succession of re- 
actions will occur, but the first and sec- 
ond will be brief and evanescent while 
the third will be attained in much shorter 
time, and can be better established, as 
the bath can be pleasantly continued for 
along time. At these temperatures the 
tonic reaction will have been accom- 
plished in two minutes and will be in- 
significant in its permanent value; the 
derivative effect will be more noticeable, 
but will be quickly superceded by the 
sedative action, for which such a bath 
would chiefly be prescribed. On the 
other hand a bath .colder than 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, would delay the deri- 
vative and sedative effects and reduce 


their value, while it would emphasize 
the tonic reaction. 

Baths above blood heat lose the tonic 
quality entirely and give us instead a 
primary stimulating effect from which 
the system reacts in the way of relax- 
ation. With these as with the sitz baths 
below blood heat, the only consideration 
of permanent value is the reaction, but 
although in overcoming intestinal 
spasm, and inducing a flow upon the 
mucous surfaces, they are of great ser- 
vice, still such cases as call for that plan 
of treatment often fail to respond to the 
highest temperature at which a sitz bath 
can be borne, and other methods have 
to be introduced by which higher de- 
grees can be applied to the body. The 
serviceable range of the sitz bath is from 
68 to 115 degrees Fahrenheit. We rarely 
need lower temperatures, but hotter 
treatment is frequently demanded. 

But to consider only the temperature 
and duration of the bath will not enable 
us tomake cures. The patient also must 
be taken into the account, and the bath in 
every case adapted to his powers as well 
as to his needs. For it is upon reactions 
that we depend for results, and reactions 
imply a certain amount of nerve force 
and of vigor in the circulation. Manya 
patient will not be able to react from a 
bath at 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and will 
only be injured by being placed in such 
a bath or in any temperature lower 
than that. Inability to react is especi- 
ally likely to be present in the case of 
those who have deadened their skins 
by the long-continued, habitual wearing 
of flannel underclothing. That material 
worn next to the skin by those in their 
youth or prime, only tends to hinder that 
organ in the performance of its natural 
duty, and to weaken it, thus making it 
less capable of withstanding attacks from 
without, including those of curative 
baths intended to stimulate the reactive 
powers of the system. 

Our bath, then, must be adapted to the 
powers of the system, and even if we 
have to seek the tonic effect at 90 de- 
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grees Fahrenheit, we must never over- 
tax our patient. Beginning at this point 
we must lower the temperature, say, 
about two degrees a week, gradually in- 
creasing the duration of the bath until 
we reach the point of best and most per- 
manent results. If, however, we are 
using the bath for its sedative effect 
(which can hardly be properly called a 
reaction) the temperature having been 
well selected, it would hardly be possible 
to continue the bath long enough to do 
any injury. Of course some arrange- 
ment would have to be made to main- 
tain the temperature of the water, but 
that done, the patient might continue 
his bath two hours, or two months, for 
that matter, without injury. In fact a 
process of transfer from the tissues, even 
the deepest of them, to the water by 
osmosis, is set up, which will actually at- 
tack a stone in the bladder or the mar- 
row of the spine, and which would cease 
to benetit the patient only when he was 
cured, were it practicable to comfortably 
maintain him in such a bath for so long 
a time. 

The sedative effects of asitz bath come 
in play in cases of diarrhoea, dysentery, 
cholera, catarrh of the bladder, gonor- 
rhoea, urethritis and the like. For these 
troubles, and especially for diarrhceas, 
no remedy can equal the sitz bath in 
value where it is practicable. Its action 
is mild, soothing and harmless, but very 
speedy and effective. Hot and cold 
water are to be mixed in the tub so that 
after thorough stirring with the ther- 
mometer the mercury will stand at 95 
degrees Fahrenheit, while the bulb is 
still immersed. It is better to pour hot 
water into the tub first as there is less 
danger of a false reading owing to the 
gradual cooling power of a tub that has 
not been previously somewhat heated. 
The proper quantity of water must be 
determined by experiment. When the 
patient sits easily in the bath the water 
should be within two inches of the 
brim of the tub. If water has to be 
dipped out of the tub in order to get the 


right quantity, be sure that the vesseP 
used as a dipper is well warmed outside- 
and inside—it is better to have the-tub. 
fitted with an outflow plug. When.all. 
is arranged the patient simply sits-down-. 
gently into the tub. The clothing-may- 
remain on shoulders and arms and be- 
low the knees, being simply rolled up 
and down out of the way of wetting. 
Once seated, the patient should’ be at 
once covered by a sheet drawn: about 
his neck and completely covering: his 
person and the tub down to the floor, to 
shut out draughts and to maintain as 
far as possible the temperature of the 
bath. 

The bath should continue for from 
thirty to sixty minutes, but, if it is a pa- 
tient’s first experience, in case of nerv- 
ousness and weariness the time may be 
reduced to twenty minutes as a conces- 
sion for the first or second bath. Dur- 
ing the bath, reading, exciting conversa- 
tion, and all thoughts, and employ- 
ments should be laid aside. Above 
all, no smoking should even be de- 
sired. The best time for the bath will 
be before meals or at bed-time—at 
least two-and-a-half hours after eat- 
ing, although the warmer the bath 
the less the importance of that point. 
Asa rule two baths a day with, perhaps, 
the omission of one bath a week, will be 
best, but if the baths are taken for diar- 
rhoea or dysentery, four of them, each 
of an hour’s duration, may be taken dur- 
ing the day if so many are needed. In 
general, one bath of an hour’s duration, 
is better than two of thirty minutes each, 
unless the patient is so weak as to be 
tired by the effort of sitting for so long 
a time. 

The derivative action of the sitz bath 
is indicated when we have to combat 
congestions of the head, apoplectic ten- 
dencies, frequent nosebleed, vicarious 
menstruation and, in general, those con- 
ditions marked by an excessive tendency 
of the blood upward and an imperfect 
performance of the cleansing functions 
of the kidneys and bowels. The tech- 
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nique of the bath is precisely the same 
-as that already described, the difference 
lying wholly in the temperature and 
‘duration, but in beginning a course of 
treatment, it is better to use first the seda- 
‘tive bath for a few weeks and until all 
acute symptoms in the head have sub- 
sided. 

In treating the conditions already 
mentioned two sitz baths a day will be 
most useful, and the commencing pre- 
scription should be 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit thirty minutes. After the acute 
symptoms of headache, vertigo, and dizzi- 
mess have disappeared, the temperature 
should be reduced to 95 degrees Fahren- 
beit, and the thirty minute baths con- 
tinued thereat from ten days to two 
weeks. Then 92 degrees Fahrenheit may 
be used for a week and then 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit, for the same time. With 
the temperature below 90 degrees Fah- 
wenheit, the duration of the baths should 
be reduced to twenty minutes, and once 
in two weeks is often enough to lower the 
temperature, which shoulé be made two 
degrees colder at each change until 84 
degrees Fahrenheit or 82 degrees Fahren- 
hheit is reached. Colder water than this 
will hardly be needed for derivative 
work, and it should be remembered that 
whenever a bathis uncomfortably cold 
or is followed by aggravations or by a 
failure on the part of the system to re- 
act well, the water is too cold and the 
temperature of future baths must be 
waised to a point warmer than the last 
well-borne figure (not above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit), and must be reduced more 
«arefully and slowly than before. Dis- 
comfort in or just after the bath invari- 
ably contra-indicates its use. 

The tonic sitz bath is wanted to meet 
welaxed conditions of the lower abdomen, 
such as follow badly rnanaged labors, in 
the treatment of hemorrhoids, and to 
permanently establish the results ob- 
¢ained by a course of sedative or deriva- 
ttive baths. The treatment in any case 
hhad better begin with a mild and rather 
dong bath of, say, 88 degrees Fahrenheit, 


twenty minutes. At weekly intervals 
the bath may be reduced two degrees in 
temperature and shortened gradually so 
that at 80 degrees Fahrenheit, it con- 
tinues fifteen minutes, at 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit, twelve minutes, at 72 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, ten minutes, and at 
68 degrees Fahrenheit, eight minutes. 
It is rarely necessary to go to a lower 
temperature than 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit, although two minute baths at 49 
degrees Fahrenheit, have been used with 
good effect, and it is well known that 
Priessnitz and some of the older hydro- 
pathists thought it a mistake to attempt 
any modification of the natural tem- 
perature of the water, whatever that 
might be. 

Constipation due to chronic inflamma- 
tion of the intestines, tospasm, or to lack 
of mucus; flatulence similarily in- 
duced, strangulated hernias, difficult 
menstruation due to spasms, retention of 
urine and strictures depending upon the 
same, indicate the hot sitz bath. This is 
administered precisely as the cold bath 
is, but requires more care in maintain- 
ing the temperature, and with many 
patients, more deliberation in increasing — 
the heat. Begin at 102 degrees Fahren- 
heit, thirty minutes, and increase the 
temperature two degrees weekly, gradu- 
ally reducing the duration of the bath. 
Few persons can bear a bath hotter than 
115 degrees Fahrenheit, although 120 
degrees Fahrenheit has been given. But 
far higher temperatures can be reached 
by foments and in the Russian and 
Turkish baths, and these are agents 
more frequently used for hot treatments. 

Thorough drying of the skin is far 
from essential after any bath. A better 
plan is to sop off enough of the water 
that adheres to the body to protect the 
clothing from a wetting and then dress 
or retire to bed while the skin is soft and 
moist. This is, of course, a point of 
minor importance, but certainly friction 
in drying ought not to extend to the 
point of removing the outer layer of 
skin. H. G. HANCHETT, M. D. 
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Child-Culture. 








HOW HE WORSTED THE SCHOOL BULLY. 


"TD ROBABLY no other science under 

the sun ever did more for the ad- 
vancement of human nature than 
Phrenology, wherever it has been intel- 
ligently applied. I first became inter- 
ested in it at the age of six years, when 
my mother, who was a good phrenolo- 
gist, began to point out to me the ciffer- 
ence in peoples’ heads. I seized the facts 
presented to my mind and began to look 
for myself. And the habit thus awak- 
ened has grown until it is impossible for 
me to keep from using my eyes on every 
occasion. But what I intended to write 
was about a case which came under my 
observation in a school some yéars ago. 
There was one boy in the district who 
was a terror to all teachers; in fact, he 
held the balance of power there, having 
headed several revolts which resulted in 
the resignation of the teacher. This 
boy, whom. I will call John Smith, was 
a superb animal, nearly six feet high, 
and powerfully built, a strong counte- 
nance, and eyes which showed signs of 
superior intellectual power. When quite 
young he had lost both his parents and 
had been ‘‘ put out” in a family where 
gold was the only thought, and it mat- 
tered little what the means of obtaining 
it were, if it were only obtained. While 
John’s mother lived he had been al- 
lowed to go among the flowers and into 
the woods as much as he chose. He 
called it listening to the fairies’ voices, 
and his mother cared little if he was 
only happy. He was thus cultivating 
fancies which should have been useful 
to himself and to the world when they 
had become fully developed. 

When he went to his new home he 
was grieved at the loss of his mother 
and wished more than ever to be in his 
favorite resorts, but no time could be 
allowed him from his daily grind of 


labor to indulge in any of his accus- 
tomed habits. He was sent to school to 
a teacher who could not appreciate his 
nature, and who was so harsh with him 
because he could not learn the multipli- 
cation table as easily as he would Tenny- 
son’s Charge of the Light Brigade, that 
John soon became distrustful of all who 
tried to aid him in any way. At. schoo} 
he was a trial to his teachers, until he 
became old enough to lead in the revolts 
among the boys, and being so much 
larger and stronger than most of the 
others he was naturally looked up to as a 
daring executive of mischievous plots, in- 
deed, the worshipful delight of most other 
boys. Matters went on like this until 
John was nineteen yearsold. A teacher 
had been hired who proved to be a slight 
fellow of less than one hundred .and 
twenty pounds weight, but one who thor- 
oughly understood human nature, and 
applied Phrenology in histeaching. The 
first day passed pleasantly enough, as did 
also the second, but the third day John’s 
surliness began to manifest itself in a vari- 
ety of ways. The teacher said nothing, 
but at night walked home with him, and 
asked him casually if he had all the 
reading he wanted. This was John’s 
weak point, and he became more surly 
than before, but by questioning him the 
teacher found what his life at home was, 
and how devoid of anything to feed the 
imagination were his every day sur- 
roundings. John was loaned books that 
gradually led him out from himself into 
the broad field of earnest endeavor. His 
head was examined and a course of read- 
ing laid out for him, which fitted him 
for the work he was able to perform suc- 
cessfully. To day he is distinguished as 
a journalist, and is doing good. So 
much for Phrenology and a teacher who 
understood it. B. H. ALLBEF. 
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AWAKENING 


TEACHER in Ohio writes that 

she had occasion not long since 

to visit a primary school, where most 
of the pupils could spell in two or 
three syllables. The teacher began at 
once, as some often do, to apologize for 
the disorder of her room, and to men- 
tion her trouble in interesting her pupils. 
She was young and inexperienced, and 
the visitor thought it her duty to give a 
‘specimen of her experience in waking 
up an interest and training the faculty 
of observation. Being invited to speak 
@ little, a thing that she was not quali- 
fied to do, she began by asking, ‘‘ How 
many in this room can spell?” Nearly 
every hand was up. She began giving 
common words, feeling her way at 
every step, rising higher in point of dif- 
ficulty, intending to stop on some suit- 
able word. The word “‘ grocery ” soon 
eccurred. Here she paused, and asked, 
** What's a grocery?” The answer was, 
**A place where things to eat are 


dept. ” 


--* 


ATIENTION. 


‘*Next tell what they are.” One boy ex- 
hausted his stock of knowledge, another 
added to it, andso on the excitement 
ran until the wakening up became very 
interesting. After a short pause, one 
little fellow says, ‘‘Hominy.” ‘Ah, 
yes! What’s hominy?” ‘‘ Corn pound- 
ed in amortar.” ‘‘And what's a mortar? 
Not what plasterers use?” ‘‘It’s a hol- 
lowed out thing. You can see one at 
the drug store.” ‘Yes, I know now. 
But what do they pound the corn for ?” 
““To take the hulls off.” Thus she 
could have gone on indefinitely but the 
exercise is only to break the monotony 
and cultivate the habits of observation 
and memory. As she was leaving the 
village, she saw squads of children in- 
specting grocery stores, and each one 
endeavoring to find something the others 
had not seen. The teacher practiced her 
pupils in this way, and never more com- 
plained of her pupils being dull. They 
learned to look at things, and spell their 
names. 





SUMMER DAYS AT WILDEMAR.—3. 


R. CARLISLE was walking 
along the edge of the wood, in 
the footpath which led from Wildemar 
to the post-office in the country store. 
He had the morning mail in his hand, 
and a large, shaggy Newfoundland dog 
was following at his heels. The animal 
thad a large stick in his mouth which he 
had secured by a plunge in the brook, to 
which his dripping coat bore evidence. 
Mr. Carlisle was reading a letter as he 
walked, and almost came upon his 
daughter and nephew before he saw 
them. 

The dog bounded forward, and tried 
to thrust his wet nose into Fanny’ 
fhands. She was fond of him, and often 
petted him; but, as she was a little 
dainty in her dress and manner, she 
pushed him away, as a hint to him that 
she did not consider him presentable 
just then. 





**Bad news in the letter, papa?” she 
asked. 

**Oh, no,” he answered. 

*“You look vexed,” 
joined, 

“*T am disappointed,” he simply said. 
‘* Nothing like time to try one’s friends. 
There’s no letter for you, Tommy,” and 
he glanced at the letters in his hand. 
**One for you, though, Percy,” 

“Thank you,” Percy said, rising to 
receive the letter. 

He glanced at the address, colored, 
then put the letter into his pocket. 
Fanny was covertly watching him, and 
wondered why he did not read it at 
once. Carlo, the dog, dashed off into 
the woods with a welcoming bark, for 
he had heard the voices of Bessie and 
Fred. They would romp with him, 
however wet and dirty his coat. 

**Uncle,” Percy said, ‘‘Fanny asked 


Tommy re- 
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me a question a minute ago. Not being 
able to answer it, I refer it to you.” 

“*T'll oblige you if I can,” replied Mr. 
Carlisle. There was a gnarled, project- 
ing root covered with moss near by and 
he seated himself upon it. 

** Fanny wants to know why the aspen 
keeps up such a tremulous motion,” 
stated Percy. 

“That is simply owing to the con- 
struction of the foliage, which is par- 
ticularly adapted to motion,” was Mr. 
Carlisle’s reply. ‘‘ A broad leaf is placed 
upon a large foot stalk, the latter so 
flexible as scarcely to be able to keep the 
leaf in an upright position. Then, too, 
the leaf is placed at right angles with 
the stalk, which renders it peculiarly 
susceptible to every impulse of the 
wind ” 

‘“‘Tll examine the first aspen I meet 
with,” declared Fanny. Then she told 
her father of the superstitious explana- 
tion which Michael had given. 

‘*Such superstitions are numberless,” 
observed Mr. Carlisle. ‘‘The ignorant 
and credulous mind is prone to accept 
such explanations.” 

‘*Has not religious reverence some- 
thing to do with it?” asked Tommy. 

‘* Yes,” assented Mr. Carlisle.” ‘‘ Es- 
pecially in the dark ages, and in the 
heathen churches. Remember, however, 
that religion is not necessarily piety. 
There are numerous false religions.” 

“The Turks gave to Mahomet a lib- 
eral share of miraculous power,’’ re- 
marked Percy. ‘‘They believe that the 
geranium was originally a swallow, and 
that its existence was changed by a touch 
from the robe of Mahomet.” 

‘Then there is the rose of Jericho,” 
added Mr. Carlisle. ‘‘The old monks 
called it ‘Mary’s Flower,’ from the be- 
lief that it expanded each year on the 
very day and hour on which Christ was 
born. The Passion Flower may be 
quoted as another instance. They claim 
that in it can be noted the emblems of 
His sufferings.” 

‘“*Many of these things have come to 


us in the shape of legends,” remarked 
Fanny. ‘‘And some of them are so 
pleasing and touching that they take 
strong hold upon us, even when our 
minds are properly enlightened. Some 
thing in our natures responds to them.” 
Fanny paused, and a soft, tender look 
crept into her face. ‘‘ When Jesus was 
hanging on the cross, a robin, it is said, 
attempted to extract one of the cruel 
thorns which was pressed into his brow. 
In the endeavor it wounded its breast 
with the thorn, so that it bled. Its 
breast had been brown before that ; but, 
in commemoration of the bird’s tender 
pity, its descendants all have red 
breasts.” 

‘* A mere fable,” commented Percy. 

“Oh, I know,” admitted Fanny; 
** still I can not censure Michael for his 
belief in the story about the aspen.” 

‘*Talking about birds reminds me of 
a funny tradition I read the other day,” 
Mr. Carlisle said. ‘‘ It was ina German 
work. On one occasion the birds all 
met at a certain place to select a king 
from among theirnumber. After mueh 
discussion it was decided that the bird 
which could fly the highest, should be 
considered king. The contest came off, 
and—” 

‘‘Of course, the eagle won,” inter- 
rupted Fanny. 

‘“* Not without a protest,” rejoined Mr- 
Carlisle, with a broad smile. ‘‘The 
eagle alighted upon a rock which pierced 
the clouds. ‘I am king,’ he said. It 
happened, however, that a little wren 
had secreted herself on the eagle's back. 
‘May be not?’” she exultantly said, and 
she soared still higher. Another meet- 
ing was held; the imposition was de- 
nounced ; the wren was imprisoned in 
the hole of a tree and the owl was set 
to guard it. During the deliberation as 
to what punishment to mete out to the 
tricky wren, the sentinel owl fell asleep, 
and the wren flew away. The owl was 
very much ashamed about its sleepy 
negligence, and is shy about showing it- 
tself in the daytime for that reason.” 
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Mr. Carlisle’s hearers laughed heartily 
at the story. 

‘** You will find much gratification in 
studying other leaves besides those of 
the aspen.” ‘‘ Bonnet, the naturalist, 
spent a large portion of his life in ex- 
amining and experimenting upon the 
sensibilities of plants.” As he spoke, he 
broke a leaf from a brush which grew 
beside him. 

** Look at it,” he said, tossing the leaf 
into his daughter’s lap. 

‘I do not see anything peculiar about 
it,” was her reply, as she turned it 
around in her hand. 

“Are both sides alike?” asked her 
father. 

‘* Why, of course not,” exclaimed she. 
‘*But it is very much like all other 
other leaves. I mean its general ap- 
pearance. The upper surface is slip- 
pery, and as glossy as if it had been var- 
nished.” 

“Just so, Fanny while the under 
side is not glossy, but contains a multi- 
tude of little mouths to catch and retain 
the moisture which nourishes the bush. 
Were you to varnish the under side, it 
would fail to perform its functions.” 

‘*Then the upper surface is simply the 
roof?” asked Fanny. 

Her father nodded. 

**You might,” he said, turn all the 
leaves of this bush with the under side 
uppermost. In a few hours afterward 
you would find them in their natural 
position, a8 if intelligent enough to re- 
sent the outrage. 

** Leaves absorb a good deal of moist- 
ure,” suggested Fanny. 

‘“*And freely yield it,” added her 
father. ‘‘ Place a freshly plucked cluster 
of leaves under a tumbler, and in a 
little while you will notice drops of 
moisture on the inside of the glass. 
Under the same law of appropriating 
and yielding, leaves are kept fresh by 
placing them in a saucer of water. The 
water diminishes because the leaves 
have absorbed it.” 

** Does the pitcher plant distill its water 


on the inside?” asked Percy eagerly. 

‘*Most assuredly,” replied Mr. Car- 
lisle. ‘*The moisture is shut in; the 
air can not dissipate it; it keeps on dis- 
tilling until the pitcher is filled. In or- 
dinary leaves the moisture escapes into 
the air through the pores. The moisture 
breathed out from the leaves makes the 
air soft, while the fragrance of the 
flowers makes it balmy.” 

‘*Is moisture necessary to every 
plant?” was Percy’s next question. 

The look which Fanny gave him was 
equivalent to saying: ‘‘ What a foolish 
question |” 

“To some extent,” replied Mr. Car- 
lisle, evidently speaking with caution. 
“*T recall one plant which might be con- 
sidered an exception ; at least it is a re- 
markable evidence of adaptation in 
nature. There is a sort of tree called 
brosinum alicastrum, which grows in 
Jamaica, where the grass dies, and the 
soil cracks into chasms and hardens 
under the fierceness of the unclouded 
sun. Its leaves have the power to 
thrive and multiply under the hot fires 
of the sky, as others have to grow in the 
dew. The more burning the sun and 
the more parched the earth, the more 
vigorously its leaves unfold, affording 
healthy and abundant food for flocks.” 

**How wonderful!” exclaimed Fan- 
ny. ‘‘ Papa, I am very much interested 
in all this.” A sparkle of enthusiasm 
came into her face. 

“The Travelers’ tree of Madagascar, 
isa remarkable tree,” suggested Percy. 
‘“*Just adapted for arid climates. It 
contains large quantities of pure, fresh 
water, which can be tapped by a mere 
thrust from aspear. Rev. Mr. Ellis says 
that from a single puncture, made where 
a leaf-stalk joined the trunk, he caught 
about a quart of water ina pitcher. It 
gushed forth in a stream, and was clear, 
cold, and perfectly sweet. The water is 
so abundant in it that the natives do not 
go to a spring or well.” 

**Another wonderful tree is the cow 
tree,” added Mr. Carlisle, ‘‘It is found 
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in South America, and furnishes milk 
instead of water.” 

“*Oh, papa!” exclaimed Fanny, with 
widening eyes. You are exaggerating.” 

‘Not a particle, dear,” replied her 
father. ‘‘We can rely on what Hum- 
boldt and other travelers havesaid. The 
sap flows freely when the bark is 
wounded. It has the color, taste and 
nutriment of milk. The negroes drink 
abundantly of it.” 

‘And make butter of it, I suppose,” 


Fanny said, a faint, incredulous smile 
coming to her lips. 

‘“* Possibly,” rejoined her father, 
laughing. ‘I do not know that the ex- 
periment was ever made. You seem 
surprised, Fanny, at learning about the 
cow-tree. What would you think if I 
told you about oysters growing on trees ?” 

And, as if that wasn’t enough, he 
added : 

‘Or shirts?” 

FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


et eed 


TRAINING THE 
EAN INGELOW describes, in the 


odd dialect of the North of Eng- 


land, the process of teaching boys and 
girls at a village school to match colors. 
It appears that about four per cent. of 
the children were unable to distinguish 
colors, even the most unlike. 

There was a class-room in which was 
a table covered with skeins of German 
wool, bits of stained glass and silks of 
all colors. The master said, ‘‘ Now, 
bairns, back end a’last week I tell’d ye 
I'd gie ye an ould farrant lesson to day. 
You, Josey, ye see this?” holding ‘up a 
red rose. 

Josey, a small child of six years, ‘‘ Ay 
master.” 

‘* What be it, bairn ?” 

‘* Why, a rose, master, for shure.” 

‘*Ay, but what kin’ o’ rose !”” 

‘* A red un, sir.” 

‘* Well, now you go into the class- 
room, and fetch me out a skein o’ wool 
the nighest like this rose ever ye 
can.” 

Josey takes the rose, and fetches back 
the skein of just the same hue. After 
this about twenty of the children were 
sent on the same errand, and matched 
the color perfectly. At last, a little 
white-faced fellow went into the class- 
room, stayed some time, and finally 
came out with two skeins in his hand. 
Shouts of surprise and derision filled 
the room. 

** Surely, what be ye thinking on?” 


COLOR SENSE. 


**One on ’em’s as green as grass, an’ 
tother as gray as a ratten (rat.) 

The little boy looks frightened. 

‘*Thou’s done as well as thou knew 
how,” says the master, rather gently. 
‘Don’t thou be scared ; thou’s nobbut 
tried once. Here, take and match me 
this.” He gives kim the glossy leaf of a 
laurel. 

The child goes out again, and, with a 
much more cheerful and confident air, 
comes back and ‘puts into his hand a 
skein of the brightest scarlet. The other 
children, too surprised ‘to laugh, whis- 
per together, ‘‘ He beant a fondy, nei- 
ther.” 

Fondy here has the old sense of 
foolish. 





o- 

BEHAVIOR TO PARENTS.—No more 
beautiful spectacle can be seen than a 
son proud of his mother and glad to obey 
her; not ashamed of the taunts of 
‘*apron strings” because they unite him 
to his most loving friend. And no more 
sure prophecy of evil is there thana 
child’s unkindness to her whose love 
never fails. It is not always boys who 
are ungrateful. It is sometimes the 
daughter’s unkindness that is sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth. A pretty miss 
on the train pettishly said to her mother: 
**Come on ; you are always behind.” A 
venerable gentleman passing stooped and 
said: ‘* Never behind when you were 
sick, was she?” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Sioux City Corn Palace.— 
The region lying to the west and northwest 
of the Mississippi is one specially adapted 
for, and is wisely utilized as, a field to agri- 
cultural enterprises. The world looks to 
the States in that region for its enormous 
supplies of glutinous food products, and the 
grain magnates of the nearer West may ap- 
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VIEW OF “CORN PALACE,” SIOUX CITY. 


propriately be termed the controlling power 
of their supply. With the steady increase 
of immigration, and the crowding of our 
Eastern districts, comes the invitation from 
the youthful West, open to all who dare risk 
chances of livelihood in a new neighbor- 
hood where competition rules, and where 
the “survival of the fittest” holds its place 





with the topmost principles of fame, wealth 
and happiness. 

Where an industry, such as corn-raising, 
monopolizes the interests and labors of a 
community, generations are apt to come 
and go with an inborn and resolute alle- 
giance to this staple product, and with a 
spirit similar to that shown in the South 


(COPYRIGHTED .) 


years ago, and at the present time, when 
‘King Cotton” forced the bold and reckless 
subject to bend the knee and pay homage 
A little more than a year ago, in a region 
where steady purpose to succeed exists co- 
habitant with its people, a number of the 
stalwarts of a Western town met and dis 
cussed, with common interest, the feasibil- 
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ity of introducing a custom, or rather, de- 
veloping a dormant idea, which would char- 
acterize the community in its future. The 
town we speak of is Sioux City, lowa, whose 
leading trade-product is corn. 

After thorough consideration, an organi- 
zation was formed, under whose auspices 
public meetings were held, material and 
funds collected, so that in the course of a 
‘few months, and at the appropriate season, 
its first exhibition was held, which demon- 
strated at once the worth and influence of 
such enterprise. This result, in general 
‘terms, was a representation in artistic and 
‘ornamental design of the uses to which corn 
and its accessories could be put, and with 
the addition of celebrations of various kinds 
—receptions, banqueting, and the other in- 
stitutions of recreation and entertainment— 
the whole experiment proved a grand 
success. 

And so originated that institution known 
as the Corn Festival of Sioux City, which 
has recently again come into notice by a 
repetition on a larger and grander scale- 
The ‘‘Corn Palace” is a frame building, 
150 x 150 feet, set in a large area. The 
architecture seems to partake of ancient 
and modern styles, as shown by the illustra- 
tion ; the pavilion-like structure suggests the 
castellated towers of Moorish antiquity, while 
the roof is early English, the whole built with 
the strict purpose to display natural products 
with the association of esthetic effects. 

The predominating decorative material of 
the exterior is corn, which is arranged in 
every possible shape and design, the dif- 
ferent hues of the ears being presented to 
every advantage in their geometrical ar- 
rangement. The general effect of this ex- 
terior upon the eye of the beholder is an ex- 
travagant and prodigious massing of rich 


colors blended together in pursuance of 


some fixed design. 

The inner arrangements have been de- 
signed chiefly by a corps of lady enthusiasts, 
and such has been their persistent efforts 
that the entire interior presents to all intents 
and purposes a fairyland of wonder and de. 
light. The method is a diversion into 
booths, most sumptuously arrayed with 
grain stalks and grasses, beside the ever 
present and valuable agent of ornamenta- 
tion—corn. 


The ‘‘ Corn Palace,” as a work of art and 
skillful decoration, gives one the impression 
that, with simple material at the command 
of skillful hands, anything in the way of 
beautiful and elegant effects may be pro- 
duced. At the same time it presents to the 
world in a most striking manner the interest 
which the people of Sioux City take in their 
home productions, and thus expresses a pre- 
cept in patriotism which offers a good ex- 
ample for other communities everywhere. 
With the experiment tried and the result ob- 
tained, there is no reason why the future 
should not see such a corn festival every 
year in Sioux City, and thus the perpetua- 
tion of a local feature without a counterpart 
in the world. 

Vicious Horses.—Much has been 
said of late of the innate viciousness of the 
mustang, or of wild horses in general. I 
have had wild horses off the Pampas of 
South America, from the Isthmus, from 
Texas, from the Plains of the West, and 
have yet to see the one that I could not 
manage successfully, or that a lady could 
not by gentleness and firmness. Horses 
may be made treacherous and wicked by 
cowardly masters, but they soon learn 
whom to love and whom to hate. Wild 
horses fear man, because in all their deal- 
ings with him they have been hurt, and 
they have a spirit of self-defence, given by 
a kind Creator to ward off treachery, which, 
if cultivated with clubs, whips, harsh bits, 
and silly blinds, may grow enormously and 
be disposed to try titles for the mastery with 
any with whom they may come in contact. 
I should consider a parent or teacher that 
would whip or punish a nervous child for 
its timidity, a cruel brute, yet some people 
will let some “‘ horse-tamer,” as he is called, 
take their high-strung, nervous, sensitive 
animals and expect that, in one or two les- 
sons, with war-bridles, ropes, straps, whips, 
pistols, tin pans, etc., they will be changed 
into models of trust and obedience. ‘‘ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?” A thorough knowledge of 
Phrenology helps a man to understand the 
different dispositions and temperaments of 
horses, and gives hima “light” for guid- 
ance. I have had horses that litt'e girls 
could manage, but some men could not. 
Why? If we look toward the dawn of the 
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millennium, which begins to “fringe the 
Orient meadows,” and ‘catch that sweet, 
though far-off, hymn that hails a new crea- 
tion,” ‘‘when the lion and lamb shall lie 
down together, and a little child shall lead 
them,” then we may understand why the 
gentle, loving, and fearless spirit can rule 
where force will not. When an animal has 
been made vicious by vicious treatment, he 
has to be redeemed back to that normal 
condition in which he was created. When 
Jesus rode the colt, ‘‘ whereon never man 
sat,” he did not have to use him harshly 
first, and the colt did not shy or buck when 
the people threw rushes, or their coats, down 
before him. Love is the great leveler, the 
great antidote, the panacea for all the ills of 
life.. Love is everywhere where Sin is not. 
J. M. BRINLEY. 

The Significance of Left-Hand . 
edness,—An editorial writer in La Nor- 
mandie Medicale has taken the trouble to 
summarize and compare certain observations 
on this subject, and he thinks that it is not 
wholly elucidated by M. Galippe’s gencrali 
zation that we are right-handed by atavism 
and left-handed by morbid heredity. He 
implies also that it is not altogether to faulty 
education that left-handedness is to be at- 
tributed, and suggests that it migbt be use- 
ful to seek for a solution of the problem in 
comparative anatomy and pathology, by en. 
deavoring to ascertain if the lower animals 
do not show a predominance of one side 
over the other. The writer first considers 
M. Debierre’s investigations by comparative 
measurements of the bones of the right and 
left limbs in infants. These measurements 
show a slight excess in the average length 
of the left os brachii, but, curivusly enough, 
in that of the right radius and femur; and 
there are persons, it seems, who, being 
right-handed, have the left lower limb some- 
what more developed than the right, and 
those also who, being left-handed, have the 
right lower limb predominating over the 
left. But all these differences in the length 
of the bones are inconsiderable, and in M. 
Debierre’s opinion they are not original, but 
created by habit, so that our primordial 
type was that of ambidexterity, and it is 
only by education that we become right- 
handed or left-handed. 

M. Galippe considers left-handed persons 


as in a certain sense degenerate, and he 
seems to regard left-handedness, as well as 
squinting, mother’s marks, supplementary 
fingers, hare-lip, prognathism, and other like 
blemishes, as implying a disposition to phys- 
ical, moral, or intellectual deficiency. It is 
stated that many epileptics are left-handed, 
and figures are given showing that 4.13 per 
cent. of insane men and 4.27 per cent. of in- 
sane women are left-handed, but these per- 
centages do not seem to vary strikingly from 
those found among healthy persons. Among 
criminals, however, according to Marro, the 
proportion of the left-handed is much 
greater—13.9 per cent. in men, and 22.7 per 
cent. in women. Anomalies in general are 
said to affect the left half of the body more 
frequently than the right, and the experience 
of dentists is brought forward by M. Galippe 
as showing a very common exemplification 
of the fact, dental caries being declared to 
be oftener met with on the left side than on 
the right, as well as the non-appearance of 
the wisdom teeth or the occurrence of de- 
rangement of the health at the time of their 
appearance. Moreover, it is alleged that 
the teeth of the right side are generally 
somewhat larger and harder than those of 
the left side. On the other hand, irregularity 
of the canines is set down as more common 
on the right side. The left half of the jaw 
itself is said to be somewhat less developed 
than its fellow, as a rule. 

The Consumption of Fruit and 
Vegetables in Paris and London. 
—Some curious statistics of the comparative 
consumption of fruit and vegetables in Lon- 
don and Paris have recently been published. 
The annual average consumption a head of 
population is stated to be as follows, the 
greater quantity in each case being credited 
to the Parisian: Apples, 65 Ib. 6 oz., 145 
Ib.; pears, 39 Ib. 5 oz., 170 Ib. 13 0z.; peas, 
3 Ib. 8 oz., 6 Ib. 15 0z.; carrots, 7 Ib. 3 oz., 
37 Ib.; celery, 11 0z., 6 1b. 13 0z.; cherries, 
2 Ib. 13 oz., 20 Ib. 14 0z.; plums and dam- 
sons, 17 Ib. 12 oz., 183 Ib. 4 0z.; raspberries, 
4 oz., 2 lb.; strawberries, 3 lb. 10 oz., 13 Ib. 
12 0z.; asparagus, 1 Ib. 3 oz., 5 Ib. 4.0z. On 
the other hand, while the Londoner eats 173 
Ib. 4 0z. of potatoes, the Parisian eats only 
49 lb. 4 oz. The average consumption of 
onions, tomatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, and 
turnips is also greater in London than in 
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Paris, but with these exceptions the French 
are by far the largest consumers of fruit and 
vegetables. The figures afford additional 
evidence that, even allowing for climatic 
differences, the vegetarian diet of the aver- 
age Englishman is neither so varied nor so 
extensive as it ought to be. 

Deaf Mutes and Marriage.—It is 
evident that the loss of the sense of hearing 
has an effect on character, moral and intel- 
lectual. Whatever may be the education of 
the deaf mute, he will remain, in some es- 
sential respects, different from other people. 
It is exceedingly hard to cultivate in him a 
spirit of self-dependence or eradicate the 
notion that society owes him perpetual care 
and support. The education of deaf mutes 
and the teaching of them trades, so that 
they become inteliigent and productive 
members of society, of course, induces mar- 
riages among them. Is not this calculated 
to increase the number of deaf mutes? Dr. 
Gillette, who has looked into the subject 
extensively, thinks not. The vital statistics 
show that consanguinous marriages are a 
large factor in deaf-mutism; about 10 per 
cent., it is estimated, of the deaf mutes are 
the offspring of parents related by blood. 
Ancestral defects are not always perpetu- 
ated in kind; they may descend in physical 
deformity, in deafness, in imbecility. Deaf- 
ness is more apt to descend in collateral 
branches than in a straight line. It is a 
striking fact in a table of relationship pre- 
pared by Dr. Gillette that while 450 deaf 
mutes had 770 relationships to other deaf 
mutes, making a total of 1,220, only twelve 
of them had deaf-mute parents, and only 
two of them one deaf-mute parent, the 
mother of these having been able to hear, 
and that in no case was the mother alone a 
deaf-mute. Of 251 who married deat-mutes, 
their marriages have been as fruitful as the 
average, and among them all only 16 have 
deaf-mute children; in some of the families 
having a deaf child there are other children 
who hear. These facts clearly indicate that 
the probability of deaf offspring from deaf 
parentage is remote, while other facts may 
clearly indicate that a deaf person probably 
has, or will have, a deaf relation other than 
a child.—Harper’s Magazine. 

The Argand Burner.—Argand, a 
poor Swiss, invented a lamp with a wick 


fitted into a hollow cylinder, up which a 
current of air was permitted to pass, thus 
giving a supply of oxygen to the interior as 
well as the exterior of the circular frame. 
At first Argand used the lamp without a 
glass chimney. One day he was busy in his 
work-room and sitting before the burning 
lamp. His little brother was amusing him- 
self by placing a bottomless oil flask over 
different articles. Suddenly he placed it 
upon the flame of the lamp, which instantly 
shot up the long, circular neck of the flask 
with increased brilliancy. It did more, for 


it flashed into Argand's mind the idea of the 
lamp chimney, by which his invention was 
perfected. 
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THE CONGRESS OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS. 


THE late congress of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons proved a marked 
success, so far as real work in the sev- 








eral departments of medicine and sur- 
The published re- 
ports all indicate that the discussions re- 
lated chiefly to topics of practical use, 
and they who took part in them had 
something more in view than mere so- 
cial entertainment. Much valuable ex- 
perience, therefore, was contributed to 
literature, and physicians 
throughout the country will derive ben- 
efit from reading the published reports. 
It is noticeable that a good deal of at- 
tention was given to the brain, especi- 


gery is concerned, 
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ally as regards its motive and sensory 
functions, and specialists and general 
practitioners agreed that the facts of 
localization are beyond peradventure. 
In the interesting discussions of the 
Neurological Association there were in- 
dicated differences of opinion with re- 
gard to the centers of sensation, but the 
weight of authority was toward their 
location in the convolutions. Dr. Starr 
and two or three other gentlemen very 
properly laid stress upon the necessary 
care and delicacy involved in the obser- 
vation of cases bearing upon the matter. 
The establishment of centers for vision, 
smell, touch, temperature, hearing, and 
taste appears to be at no great distance 
in the future, as most of these may be 
said to be approximately known already, 
and the research they command is in it- 
self an expression of the progress of sci- 
entific thought with respect to brain 
function. : 
FALSE EDUCATION. 

AN editorial paragraph in a late num- 
ber of the Christian at Work pithily 
and wisely comments on a recent at- 
tempt to educate a girl at one of our col- 
leges, who had no aptitude for the higher 
branches of mental training, as follows : 

‘* Where there is evidently neither a 
desire nor an aptitude for study, it is 
simply time and money lost for a young 
man or woman to spend four years in 
college or seminary. No teacher, how- 
ever brilliant, has yet devised a method 
for cramming a quart measure of knowl- 
edge into a pint measure of brains. 
Where a youth shows a positive and 
prolonged aversion to school duties, and 
at the same time as positive and pro- 
longed inclination for some mechanical 
trade or business pursuit, it is far better 
to let him have his way. He will have 
more self-respect and more manhood in 


doing well as a carpenter or blacksmith 
than in doing ill as a student. Besides. 
he becomes useful in the one sphere, 
while in the other he is somewhat worse 
than useless—a vexation of spirit and a 
weariness of flesh to his teacher. Nor is. 
it essential to happiness that every boy 
and lassie should have a diploma. 
Orestes A. Brownson, one of the most 
versatile and vigorous writers of his day, 
used often to say that he was happier— 
much happier when he was a laborer 
earning good wages by the day and 
going home tired but contented at night, 
than in after years when as an educated’ 
man he toiled with his brain, and knew 
what nervous prostration and disorders 
meant. As all students can’t be hod- 
carriers, so all hod-carriers can’t be 
students.” 


The notion appears to be growing in 
the public mind that every young 
man and young woman should have a 
collegiate education, and that no distine- 
tion should be made between classes. 
Institutions of learning are multiplying 
through the interest wealthy men take 
in the matter, and the older colleges are 
competing sharply in their inducements 
to increase their student list. The Pres- 
ident of Princeton demands a thousand 
students, and says that he will not be 
satisfied with less ; and Vassar and Smith. 
colleges want more students. This am- 
bition for large student rolls we depre- 
cate, for we think that professors can 
do better service to small classes than to- 
large. Besides, where hundreds of 
young men are aggregated, there we 
find an absorbing interest in athletic 
sports. Boating, baseball, football, the 
gymnasium, cards, occupy far too much 
of the time of the majority of students 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other 
places. A well-known professor of ath- 
letics employed at one of these universi- 
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ties said, not long ago, that fully one- 
half of the students in his college came 
on account of the facilities for athletic 
training and diversion. 

Accepting this as but half true, we 
may infer that twenty-five per cent. of 
the young men in that institution are 
doing little better than wasting their 
time, and should be in some business or 
mechanical pursuit where the exercise 
of their muscles would have some prac- 
tical and useful result. 

Hundreds of young men and women 
are sent to college by their parents be- 
cause they are home burdens ; they are 
‘*out of the way” at school, and some 
faint hope is indulged, we may suppose, 
that in the academic atmosphere they 
will pick up some useful knowledge, and 
be better fitted for the future. =. * 

The proportion of imitators is large, 
also, in this “‘ higher education” mat- 
ter. 
because an intimate friend is going, and 
‘*it will be so nice to be together.” 

From these, and the points of view 
marked by the writer we have quoted, it 


Many boys and girls go to college 


is seen how much false education there 
is permitted and prescribed, the results 
of which are felt in every walk of life. 
Young men well constituted for me- 
chanical pursuits, for business, for agri- 
culture, or other active industries ; 
young women, whose level is that of an 
employment chiefly of a manual nature, 
or domestic, blunder along in their at- 
tempts to acquire some of the mental and 
polite development assumed to be de- 
rived from pursuing a curriculum of 
study in the higher branches of lan- 
guage, mathematics, physics, etc., and 
at the end of a four years’ course enter 
upon real life with artificial notions of 


its purpose and thoroughly warped 
views of their own capacity and fitness. 
Plain, honest vocations they dislike, and 
for the ‘‘ professions,” already crowded 
with neutrals like themselves, they cer- 
tainly have no adaptation, nevertheless: 
they ‘‘yearn” to show the world that. 
‘*a pint of brains” can fill ‘‘a quart. 
measure ;” and if the attempt be made, 
because of having been to college they are 
expected to be something above the or- 
diuary, the inevitable failure demon- 
strates the falsity of their education. 





CEREBRAL GEOGRAPHY, 

THE extent to which the mapping of 
the brain has been carried in late years 
is a feature of modern physiology that 
none can appreciate more than the 
scientific phrenologist. The latest works. 
in practical surgery point out the more 
salient boundaries of the lobes and the 
alignments of the convolutions, and the 
relation of these to certain divisions of 
the skull so that the surgeon shall be 
guided in his operation with scalpel and 
trephine. It is of the highest importance 
that ‘‘land-marks” and guiding lines 
should be anatomically determined, and 
accurately applied, if a trustworthy esti- 
mate is to be made of the location and 
development of any cerebral part. 

Prof. Benedikt and Mr. Galton pre- 
scribe a multitude of measurements with 
paper and calipers that render the pro- 
cedure of estimate rather complex, more 
so, we think, than is necessary when the 
adjustments of brain and skull are under- 
stood, and quite too complex for the ob- 
server who would make a rapid scrutiny 
of a wide field in craniology. 

The purpose of this paper is to furnish 
such observer with anatomical markings. 
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that are deemed essential to an approxi- 
mate determination of the structure and 
relations of the brain from the contours 
of the head and face. 

The primary development of the cran- 
ium arises from the primitive disks of 
the vertebral or spinal column, and is 
first indicated by the formation of a 
membranous case or capsule that ‘‘ molds 
itself on the cerebral vesicles.” As the 
growth of the head advances this mem- 
branous capsule becomes replaced by car- 
tilage in the base, and bone forms on the 
exterior. The primitive membranous 
envelope becomes the dura-mater, and 
the bony divisions arising from this are 
adapted to the outlines of the brain 
masses that develop from the vesicles. 
Hence it is that in the modern geogra- 
phy of the brain, to which the scientific 
phrenologists have contributed so many 
most valuable facts, we are enabled to 
designate the lobes, convolutions, and 
fissures, with sufficient exactness. The 
dimensions of the great cerebral masses 
are fairly indicated by the exterior of the 
cranium. For instance, the prominence 
of the frontal bone, the eminences of 
the parietal, of the occipital, and 
the rounded fullness of the temporal 
bone show the development in general 
of the lobes that lie contiguously to 
them ; and to ascertain the relative pro- 
portions of these regions, the breadth of 
the head between the opening of the ear 
on both sides, and the length of a line 
drawn from one ear opening to the other 
and across the frontal, parietal and oc- 
cipital eminences respectively well furn- 
ish necessary data (Holden. ) 

‘*The level of the anterior lobes in 
front corresponds with a straight line 
drawn across the forehead, just above 


the eyebrows. The lower level of the 
anterior and ‘middle’ lobes of the cere- 
brum corresponds with a line drawn 
from the external angular process of the 
frontal bone to the upper part of the 
auditory meatus. Another line drawn 
from the meatus to the occipital pro- 
tuberance correspords with the lower 
level of the posterior lobe. The lower 
level of the cerebellum can not be defined 
by external examination. 

‘It depends upon the exent to which 
the occipital fossz bulge into the nape 
of the neck ; and this bulge varies with 
different skulls,” of course in accord- 
ance with the development of the cere- 
bellum. These guiding lines are of great 
assistance to the examiner of a head, but 
more precise results may be obtained in 
the following manner, which is modi- 
fied slightly from the method of Topi- 
nard, Turner, and Horsley, the latter 
eminent for many successes in surgery, 
and is the result of our personal exami- 
nation of many crania. 
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Fie. 1. 


Set a skull of average size without its 
lower jaw upon a horizontal surface, the 
plane of the face will then be in normal 
line (see Figure 1.) From the center of 
the ear opening draw a vertical line A-L 


upward ; it will usually pass through or 
near the bregma or junction of the 
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sagittal fissure with the coronal fissure. 
A line drawn parallel to this line about 
thirty millimeters or one and a quarter 
inches in front of it (M-O) will cross the 
anterior margin of the temporal bone 
on or close to the junction of the sphe- 
noid. Another parallel line S-R, about 
forty millimeters or one and three-fifths 
inches backward from the first or cen- 
tral line, will pass a little to the rear of 
the parietal eminences, and across the 
temporal bone near its junction with 
the occipital. 

The anatomical significance of these 
lines is briefly stated thus : 

The anterior line passing through the 
middle fold of the third fronta] convolu- 
tion, indicates the anterior limit of the 
central ganglia or the head of the cau- 
date nucleus of the corpus striatum, 
and the anterior border of the temporal 
or ‘‘ middle” lobe of the brain. 


The posterior line indicates the situa- 
tion of the upper extremity of the fissure 
of Rolando n-n,and therefore the division 
between those two important convolu- 
tions the ascending frontal and the as- 
cending parietal, the posterior border 
of the optic thalamus, and the temporal 
lobe. 

Now by describing certain horizontal 
lines we shall obtain other anatomical 
data of value (see Fig. 1). 
C-D, drawn immediately over the open- 


First a line 


ing of the ear from the occipital spinous 
process, will pass across the junction of 
the occipital and temporal sutures and 
along the zygomatic process of the tem- 
poral bone, indicating the inferior 
border of the occipital and temporal 
lobes. 

A second line E-F, drawn from the 
external ridge of the frontal bone over 


the external angle of the eye socket hori- 
zontally around the skull to the apex of 
the lambdoidal fissure, will pass over 
the superior margin of the temporal 
bone, on or near the squamous suture, 
indicating at once the situation of the 
horizontal branch of the fissure of Syl- 
vius, the division between the tem- 
poral and parietal lobes, the lower bor. 
der laterally of the frontal, and the up- 
per border of the occipital lobe. 

A third horizontal line G-H, drawn 
higher up and passing over the centers 
of the frontal and parietal eminences, 
importance because of its 
crossing the fissure of Rolando about 
centrally and the middle folds of the 
convolutions that lie contiguously to 
that fissure. 

Having obtained these data with refer- 
ence to the skull, we can determine to a 
great extent their relations to the living 
head. Placing the subject of inspection 
in the posture that has been described as 
normal, the vertical lines are drawn or 
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marked off in the most convenient man- 
ner—with an instrument that fits to 
the head, or a tape line. The lower 
extremity of the anterior line will be 
found to correspond quite or very close- 
ly with the notch that can be felt in the 
under surface of the zygomatic process of 
the temporal bone, and the lower ex- 
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tremity of the posterior line, F-H, can be 
approximately located by the situation of 
the tubercle-like prominences that border 
the postero-inferior angle of the parietal 
bone, or by the posterior border of the 
mastoid process. 

The horizontal lines are described on 
the head as follows: The upper line, as 
we have seen, extends from front to rear, 
crossing the frontal and parietal emi- 
nences centrally—these are easily found. 
The middle line may be drawn from 
the position of the supra-orbital notch at 
about the center of the eye-brow along 
the surface to the apex of the lamb- 
dividal suture which can usually be felt, 
as we have said, on the back part of the 
‘head, on the middle line. 

‘The base or lower line, A-B, to indicate 


‘ thé‘inferior margin of the temporal and 
‘ occipital lobes. with suffitient: actuFacy 


for our purposes ahd’ adopted’ by Reed 
and others, is drawn frem ‘the’ itiferior 
margin of the orbit justabeve'the promi- 
nence of the cheek bone @éross the up- 
per margin of the meatus auditorius, 
which corresponds nearly with the junc- 
tion of the tragus with the inner ex- 
tremity of the heliex. Extending back- 
ward, this line terminates on or near the 
occipital spine. Having obtained in this 
way our boundaries, we can proceed to the 
determination of the relative place and 
extent of the leading convolutions, and 
be able to note the chief variations of de- 
velopment in comparing one head with 
another, with that certainty of estimate 
that is desirable to the careful and thor- 
ough observer. 
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{o fu ff orrespondents. 


Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


To ovr conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


8. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
tie most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional capacity will re- 
ceive his early attention if this is done. 
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CarTarru, ETo.—R. 8.—You will have no- 
ticed that a series of articles on this subject 
was begun in the October number. We 
hope to continue the series until the subject 
has been pretty well covered. There are so 


many inquiries coming in all the time in re. - 
gard to Catarrh that we know the subject to — 


be of very general interest. Hay fever has 
a@ nervous rclation which makes it a little 


out of the domain of catarrh proper in the ' 


opinion of many. We do not know of any 
sure cures for it that are to be had of the 
druggists. It is change of climate which 
will be productive of the best results. 

Nervous conditions have much to do with 
one’s sensitiveness to changes of tempera- 
ture. Usually most sensitive people are de- 
pressed in vital condition and anaemic, or 
wanting in blood. Such people should not 
adopt a low diet, but eat good, nutritious, 
though plain food, and get an abundance of 
rest. 

. Mourns or Great Sprakers.—G. C.—It 
is true that, as a rule, those who have been 
all their lives in vocations that required 
much speaking have large mouths. Law- 
yers, for instance, who do a good deal of 
talking in the courts, have full lips, the un- 
derlip being specially protuberant. It is but 
reasonable to assume that the constant exer- 
cise of the muscles that relate to speech, es- 
pecially the obicularis oris and levators, 
would develop them gradually to a marked 
size and fullness. 

Sieepiness.—G. W. A.—You are proba- 
bly very active during the day and tire the 
muscles, so that when you sit down at night 
after supper further draft upon the organs 
of circulation, as well as the activity of the 
stomach, deprives the brain of blood, and it 
is rendered somewhat torpid, and hence you 
incline to drowse and nap. General fatigue 
of the body prevents normal exercise of the 
organic cerebral centers. Try to arrange so 
that you can read an! study some during 
the day. A half hour or so before breakfast 
would be of more value than an hour later, 
when the mind has become interested in the 
business of the day. There may be some 
organic trouble, like liver congestion or en- 
largement of the spleen, which contributes 
toward the dullness which you experience 
at night. 

Tue Brars or Men anp Women.—Pro- 


ressor H.—It probably is, as claimed, that 
the comparison made between the brains of 
men and women is unfair; that very few 

women of distinction come under the exam- 

ination of the anatomist, so that the correct 
size and weight of their brains are procured, 

while it is a very common thing to have a 
measurement of the brain of a distinguished 

man to be taken. In the hospitals, most of 
the women who come under inspection in 

this respect are of an inferior type, and 

therefore, any inference drawn fr..m such a 

source is deficient. It is said that one of the 

heaviest brains known to science is that of 

a woman, which weighed several grammes 
more than the brain of Cuvier, in other 
words, over sixty-four ounces. The brain of: 
George Eliot must have been of remarkable- 
size and weight, as her head was of extraor-.- 
dinary size. The following passage occurs. 
in her life: Mr. Bray, the enthusiastic be-- 
liever in Phrenology, was so much struck 

by the proportion of her head that he took 

Marion Evans up to London to have a cast 

taken. He thinks that, after that of Napo- 

leon, her head showed the largest develop. 
ment from brow to ear of any persons re~ 

corded. 

DERIVATION OF THE NAME OF AMERIOA.— 
F. L—A French scholar, Dr. Marcou, has. 
been laboring to establish the point that the 
name of America was not derived from, 
Amerigo or Americus Vespucius. but that. 
the Florentine navigator was himself called. 
Americus because of his explorations in the, 
new world where a tribe of Indians dwelt,, 
and still live, known as the Ameriques: 
The theory is that the geographers came to 
use the name to distinguish the continent 
rather than the islands. 

Drinks AND THE Sxin.—A. C.—It must be 
said that beverages in common use have qa 
marked effect upon the skin, and in soma 
eruptions it would be well to have a care as 
to what liquids we take into the stomach, 
A very prevalent disease—eczema, is much 
aggravated by the use of beer. Alcohol ex- 
ercises a contractile influence upon the cap- 
illaries, and so interferes with the reparative 
action of the blood. Dr. Fox, a very prom- 
inent authority, claims that in all cutaneous 
diseases, not only alcohol, but also tea, to- 
bacco, and coffee are injurious. A great 
many liniments, compositions that are used 
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for skin troubles, contain alcohol. It is 
well, therefore, to understand the action of 
alcohol as a preventive of cure rather than 
a help. 


DAGu he 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 





—~ 




















Insanity in Australia.—Mr. J. R. 
Major, a correspondent, writing from New 
South Wales, says: ‘‘In a pamphlet by the 
Rev. 8. H. Piatt, I notice the following: 
* The number of insane in South Australia is 
said to have been in 1861 one to 750 inhabi- 
tants, and in 1871 one to every 524, showing 
how terribly the convict heredity was telling 
upon the perpetuity of the race.’ While not 
denying that there exists a large amount of 
insanity in the Australian colonies, not ex- 
<luding South Australia, I consider myself 
perfectly qualified from a residence of nearly 
<wo years in that region to refute the state- 
a@ient that insanity in South Australia has 
been the outcome of convict heredity. If 
reference had been made to either this col- 
ony (New South Wales) or Western Austra- 
lia, 1 should have been prepared to coincide 
with Mr. Platt’s views. South Australia 
thas never been a convict settlement. It was 
originally colonized under a company known 
as the South Australian Co., somewhat sim- 
ilar in its character to the East India Co. 
Most of the original settlers were Scotch. 
A greater part of the population now con- 
sists of the Scotch, while there are English, 
Irish, and Germans. The tone of the inhab- 
itants of South Australia in general, that is, 
socially, morally, and intellectually, is much 
above that of either New South Wales or 
Victoria, and I have a strong impression 
that it is upon South Australia that the 
future of Australasia must depend for its 
Leaders in literature, science, and art.” 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Mary E. Tyuer, the original Mary 
whose little lamb followed her to school 
one day, is still living in Summerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, a vigorous old lady of eighty- 
two years. To the Boston Globe she recently 


gave the true version of the world famous 
verses. The lamb was raised by her from 
the day of its birth, its mother having de- 
serted it. It followed Mary everywhere she 
went, and died in her arms, having been 
gored by a cow while following Mary about 
the barn. The three original verses were 
written by one John Roulstone, a young 
maa in the neighborhood, then fitting for 
college, but two more verses were added 
afterward by a Mrs. Townsend. From the 
fleece of her lamb Mary knit two pairs of 
stockings. These were ravelled out and sold 
in small bits tied to a card with Mary’s auto- 
graph written on it, and sold for the fund 
collected to save the Old Plymouth Church, 
Boston. Two hundred dollars were raised 
in this way. There are some who interpret 
the old rhyme as a folk-lore myth. 

Dr. Tanner, the once famous faster, lives 
in New Mexico, where he has a 1,500-acre 
ranch. Heis connected with a foundling as- 
sociation, which is intended to show that 
the baser passions are aroused principally 
by the use of animal food. He thinks that 
he can make children all good and long-lived 
by feeding them one meal a day of a light 
vegetarian diet. The doctor himself lives on 
one meal a day. 





WISDOM. 


*“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Lire is the Opportunity of the soul. 

Tuts is one of the best mottoes ever fol- 
lowed: Never trouble trouble until trouble 
troubles you. 

Tue power of concentration is one of the 
most valuable of intellectual attainments.— 
Mann. . 


No matter what his rank or position may 
be, the lover of good books is the richest and 
happiest of the children of men.—Langford. 


Betrer have a plain, unsubstantial build- 
ing with no extravagance about it, but 
without debt, than the most splendid speci- 
men of architecture that is overlaid by a 
mortgage. 

Ir is worth realizing that there is no such 
thing as commonplace life or uninteresting 
circumstances. They are so only because 
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we do not see into them, do not know 
them. 


To the young man who says, ‘‘ This world 
is a farce, and life is a failure,” we would 
say: adjust your glasses, you have not yet 
found the true focus. Let the light of 
Heaven come into your soul and you will 
find no cause for such expressions. 


--<. 


MIRTH. 


“4 little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Dar’s no measurin’ foolishness. Some 
men ud get los’ trabblin’ a straight road. 


Nourse: ‘ Doctor! doctor! By mistake I 
gave the patient a spoonful of ink instead of 
medicine.” Doctor: ‘‘ Well, make him eat 
blotting paper right away.” 


Tue worst case of selfishness on record is 
that of a youth that complained because his 
mother put a larger mustard plaster on his 
younger brother than she did on him. 


‘‘Wuat is Sniggles running for?” “I 
didn’t know he was running for anything.” 
‘‘Oh, but he is, then. I saw him going to 
church last Sunday.” 


A sorentist has discovered that the older 
@ man grows the smaller his brain becomes. 
This explains why the young men know 
everything, and the old men know nothing. 

“Paut,” said his mamma, “ will you go 
softly into the parlor dnd see if grandpa is 
asleep?” ‘‘ Yes, mamma,” whispered Paul 
on his return, ‘‘ he is all asleep but his nose.” 
—WN. ¥. Sun. 


A youne miss who had recently began the 
study of geography in a private school was 
asked by her father what she knew about 
New York Bay. ‘‘Oh,I don’t know any 
thing about that,” was the reply, ‘‘ but I can 
tell you all about Asia.” 


‘‘ Way, Pat, for heaven’s sake, what’s the 
matter?” ‘Well, sorr, I swallied a pertater 
bug, and although, sorr, I took some parrus 
green widin five minutes after ter kill th’ 
baste, shtill he’s just raisin’ th’ divil inside 
o’ me, sorr.— Life. 

















In this department we give short reviews of sucle 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such infdérmation as shall enable them to form 
an opinicn of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





~ 


Two Lrnatics.—A story written by one of 
them. Paper, price 50 cents. Theo. 
Berendsohn, publisher, New York. 

This is certainly a unique book, and may 
fairly be said to belong to the class of eccen- 
tric publications that from time to time dis- 
turb the equilibrium of routine thought by 
questioning the generally received canons 
of morality and ‘ conscience.” Whether 
the author is a lunatic or not, he guardedly 
leaves the reader to conjecture. If he is 
mad, there is certainly much method in his 
madness, and his argument, when it is sifted 
of its irony, presents many indisputable 
facts and suggests ideas that, sooner or later, 
will be likely to bear fruit in the minds of 
thoughtful people. The lunatic who figures 
as the hero of the story, after describing 
how in his youth he was burdened with too 
much of the reasoning faculty, that led him 
to think and act differently from other peo- 
ple, proceeds to study and investigate him- 
self, especially with respect to what relation 
the life experienced in his body is to the life 
going on around his body. As a result of 
these investigations, he quite ingeniously 
formulates an argument to prove that he is 
in a resurrected state every time he “ finds 
himself” after an unconscious spell (he ap- 
pears to be subject to such spells), either in 
the old body or in a new, and this life-rela- 
tion of the past, present, and future exist- 
ence, he maintains; explains the possible im- 
mortality. But he takes the ground, and 
that certainly not a very new position, that 
no one can identify himself in a new body 
except by the same motives and characte r- 
istics that stamped him with a distinct 
character in the old body, and of whic there 
is no record. The object aimed at by th: 
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author seems, in short, to be to inspire peo- 

ple living now to do something worthy of 

record, in order that they may be able to 

** find themselves” as resurrected beings in 

a future life, and as an eschatological 

method, out of Christianity, it is entitled to 

consideration. 

Stayine toe Dragon. A story of Cape Ann 
life. By Mrs. D. O. Clark. 12 mo., 267 
pages. Price, $2.25. Published by the 
National Temperance Society, New York. 
A thoroughly earnest book written by an 

earnest woman. Her incidents and charac- 

ters are largely drawn from life. Striking 
as a story, and therefore attractive to the 
reader, the book nevertheless teaches much 
truth with regard to those terrible phenom- 
ena of inheritance, the transmissions of 
vicious qualities from parents to children; 
at the same time it has a cheerful and en- 
couraging side for those who would think 
that perseverance and well-doing will over- 

‘come even the evil in one’s nature that has 

come from ancestry. 


Tue New Mopet First Reaper. Sentence 
method. Chicago. George Sherwood & 
Co. 

A casual glance at this new manual for 
the instruction of children makes one wish 
that he were a child again, so entertainingly 
are the principles of orthography set forth. 
In spite of the incongruities and inconsisten- 
cies of our English spelling, the little student 
is led almost unconsciously to acquire a 
knowledge of words and their uses. 
Piymours Putpir. Sermons preached in 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by Henry 

Ward Beecher; from Ellinwood’s Steno- 

graphic Reports. Four volumes, large 12 

mo. Price, cloth, $1.50 per volume. 

Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, publishers, 

New York. 

It is unnecessary for the book reviewer to 
dwell upon anything that had emanated 
from the silver-tongued orator who made 
Plymouth pulpit famous, and we mistake 
greatly if the Christian world does not ac- 
cept gladly these last testimonials of his 
great mental ability. Three of these volumes 
have never before been published in book 
form. The whole series covers the period 
from September, 1873, to September, 1875. 
This, the period of his deepest trouble, is 
said to cover his best pulpit work. Looking 


over the topics alone, a fund of suggestions 
is found regarding the character of the man. 
They were always well chosen, and affected 
the most intimate concerns of human life. 
Let us note a few of the topics as they are 
mentioned in the table of contents of one 
volume: Heroism, New Testament Theory 
of Evolution, Man’s Two Natures, All-sided- 
ness in Christian Life, Fact and Fancy, Cuba 
and the Brotherhood of Nations, On Goes 
the Battle, The Science of Right Living, 
The Naturalness of Faith, The Debt of 
Strength, Special Providence. If these vol- 
umes contain, as it is thought by those who 
are conversant with Mr. Beecher’s*ministe- 
rial work, his very best efforts, what can we 
do better than to commend them to those 
who would have in their libraries something 
that represents one of the greatest preachers ? 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


No Kine in Amertoa. A patriotic temper- 
ance programme in three parts. By Julia 
Colman. Paper. National Temperance 
Society, New York. 


A Temperance Pionico witH THE OLD 
Woman wuo Liven in A Snor. By Mrs. 
N. H. Bradley. 45 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
A novel entertainment or cantata, just 

published by the National Temperance So- 
ciety, and dedicated to temperance associa- 
tions, schools, and other or Scenes 
and :ecitations and choruses, talks, etc., in 
the course of which temperance information 
and good advice are scattered. The music 
text is also given to render the series com- 
plete. 


Jewish Mytuovoey, as Applied to the Com- 
ing of the Messiah. By Thomas F. Page, 
of Laconia, N. H. 


Tae INTERNATIONAL STANDARD MAGAZINE. 
Devoted to an examination of the great 
Pyramid of Jeezeh. Published by the In- 
ternational Institute, Cleveland, O. 

The memorial number is dedicated to Mr. 
Charles Latimer, who for many years de- 
voted much of his time to this department 
of scientific investigation. 


AysvaL Report oF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
Pensions For 1888. 


This work supplies information of value 
with regard to the number of pensioners and 
the amounts of money paid to them by the 

vernment. Tabular lists are given, set off 

y States. The number of applications for 
pensions is 1 tens with those whose claims are 
allowed and those rejected. If any are dis- 
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pons to consider the Republic yay 
et them read this report of Mr. Black for 
the last three fiscal years. The amount dis- 
of on account of pensions was over 
19,000,000, or $70,000,000 a year. One 
must wonder in noting this vast aggregate 
why so much fuss is made over a surplus. 


Buiietin or THE New York AOADEMY OF 
AntnropotocGy, No. 1. Abstract of the 
proceedings of the International Congress 
of America, held at Columbia College, 
New York City, in June, 1888, under the 
auspices of the Academy. 

An interesting exhibit in itself of the in- 


terest shown in anthropological research by 
Americans. 


CURRENT EXUHANGES. 


America. A journal of to-day. Weekly. 
America Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Babyhood. A magazine for mothers. De- 
voted to the care of infants and young 
children. Monthly. Babyhood Publish- 
ing Co., New York and London. 

The Illustrated Catholic American. <A jour- 
nal of information and recreation for the 
people, Monthly. [Illustrated Catholic 
American Co., New York. 

Scientific American. A journal of practical 
information, art, science, mechanics, 
chemistry, and manufacture. Weekly. 
Munn & Co., New York. 

The Western Plowman, and South and West. 
A journal for farm and family. Monthly. 
J. W. Warr, Moline, Ill. 

Arts, Professions, and Industries of Women in 
Buffalo. Dedicated to working women 
everywhere. Mrs. E. Brown. John Mc- 
Laughlin & Co., Buffalo. 

New York Tribune. Weekly edition. Week- 
ly. Tribune Co., New York. 

The Current. Politics, literature, science, 
and art. Weekly. G. P. Brown, Chicago. 

The Inter-Ocean. Weekly. Inter-Ocean 
Co., Chicago. 

The Christian Inquirer. Continuing the 
Baptist Weekly and the Gospel Age. Week- 
ly. The Inquirer Publishing Co., New 
York. 

Christian at Work. Weekly. Always 
vigorous and interesting. J. N. Hallock, 
New York. 

The Old Testament Student, with New Test- 
ament supplement. Weekly. William R. 
Harper, New Haven. 

The Popular Science Monthly comes with its 
November number illustrated first with 
a fine portrait of Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
the well-known statistician, and with 
views of geological strata, relating to 
Ancient Man in America. The Effects of 
Protection. Every Day Life of Indian 


Women, The Problem of a Flying Ma- 
chine, Inau Family Life, Problematical 
Organs of Sense, and Four-Handed Sin- 
ners areamong the other articles discussed 
in an entertai: and instructive manner. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


In Lippincott for October we have first a 
novel by the late E. P. Roe, entitled 
** Queen of 8 ,” and then follow some 
words about E. P. Roe and a poem, ‘‘ The 
Star of Gaiete.” Brown B and Baked 
Beans, At Last, Six Days in the Life of 
an Ex-teacher, Some Childish Memories, 
and other topics fill up a number of con- 
siderable bulk. J. Lippincott & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Whether Apologetics are not more Hurtful 
than Useful To-day, is a seasonable topic 
in the Homiletic Review for October. There 
is a carefully thought-out study of Words- 
worth’s poetry. Mr. W.F hoend con- 
siders the Character of the Poet. Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson takes Goethe’s Faust to 
task for certain moral faults. The Ser- 
monic, the Exegetical, and other secions 
have their full complement of material. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


The October Harper has a frontispiece which 
reminds one of this time of the year, 
whether it were intentional or not on the 
part of the artist. Limoges and its In- 
dustries, Old English Scenes, Western 
Journalism, Our Journey to the Hebrides, 
are richly illustrated and good reading. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Once a Week. Fiction, fact, sensation, wit, 
humor, news. Weekly. P. F. Collier, 
New York. 

The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
For the farm, garden, and the fireside. 
Monthly. Luther, Tucker & Son, Albany. 

Prairie Farm. A journal for the farm, 
orchard, and fireside. Weekly. Jonathan 
Periam, Chicago. 

American Bookmaker. A journal of techni- 
eal art information for publishers, book- 
binders, printers, lithographers, and all 
interested in book - making. Monthly. 
Howard Lockwood & Co., New York. 

New England Magazine. Monthly. New 
England Magazine Co., Boston. 

Truth. A weekly magazine of current 
literature. Weekly. 8S. Frank Wilson, 
Toronto. 

Home Journal. We should do our utmost 
to encourage the beautiful, for the useful 
encourages itself. Weekly. Morris 
Phillips & Co., New York. 

—— Medical Annals. Monthly. Albany 
Medical Library and Journal Association, 
Albany. 

The Churchman. The leading New York 
organ of the Episcopal Church. Week. 
ly. W.H. Mallory & Co., New York. 
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ECHOES FROM 


THE CONSULTATION 





ROOM. 


BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


IN DULL TIMES—SOME MUST OHANGE. 


HEN dull times throw many out of 
business, it isa good opportunity 
for those not suited or successful in that 
which they have been doing to change to 
something better. When business is brisk 
and all are fully employed, men keep on in 
pursuits they do not like because doing fairly 
well—but when set free by failure of em- 
ployer or by a dull market, those who are 
not best suited for the business are the first 
to be dismissed, while those adapted to the 
business are too valuable to be parted with, 
and therefore are retained through hard 
times, and finally become partners or confi- 
dential and life-long assistants. 

Those who are dropped out will, if they 
are wise, seek to make just the right change 
in which to secure for all their future pleas- 
ant and profitable occupation, and this may 
be greatly aided by consulting Phrenology. 
Hundreds have been thus advised as to their 
best pursuits and have been put in the right 
place,.greatly to their improvement and 
profit. One man we described as a natural 
artist—he was a carpenter—he dropped the 
saw and plane, studied art, and became the 
best in his State; another (who was in a 
fancy store at $8 a week) we assigned to 
architecture, and inside of three years he 
was earning fifty dollars a week at the new 
profession. Such facts are all the time oc- 
curring, but the public does nut hear of them 
any more than they hear of the successful 
farmer or bookkeeper. 

AN INIERESTING STATEMENT. 

A man at our office a few days since, in 
speaking of a brother, whom he said had 
been examined here, remarked that when 
the brother brought home his chart and 
handed it to him to read, he laughed heart- 
ily, because the Professor had riddled him 
through and through, and left not one thing 
untouched. ‘I, of course, having known 
him from a child, could appreciate all the 
points that were made, good and bad; and 
it surprised me, not that a man could give 
the general strength of a person’s character, 
but that he should be able to dress it out, as 
it were, with a fine-tooth comb, and hit every 
little particular. He went right and left, 


through and through him, and left nothing 
unsaid that could be said.” And then, 
singularly enough, he added, “but I knew 
everything about it; he said nothing that I 
did not know, and I had known him from 
infancy.” 

We quietly asked him what in the world 
else he would have a phrenologist say but 
what he may have known of his brother, 
whom he had known from the cradle, and 
with whom he had been on the terms of ut- 
most intimacy? He looked into the distance 
for a moment, and then smiled, saying, 
‘* well, perhaps if a phrenologist can tell all 
of a person that his own brother might know 
of him, it would be about the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 


A MISTAKE. 


A CALLER said: ‘‘I have been anxious to 
come to you for this for several years. I 
have been a firm believer in Phrenology as 
a science; but several years ago I got set 
back by a public examination you made at 
a lecture in a church in Williamsburgh, N- 
Y. The subject was Mr. ——, a deacon in 
one of the churches, and a man very much 
respected in the community. He was en- 
trusted with business such as making collec- 
tions, and was collector for several institu- 
tions. When he came forward for a public 
examination all expected to hear a good ac- 
count, but you said he was grasping and sel- 
fish, but smooth and inclined to be tricky in 
his dealings. When asked by some one in 
the audience if he was honest, you replied 
that, if you had occasion to confide a 
man, you should look for larger Conscien- 
tiousness. I was astounded, and so were all 
who knew him. I thought Phrenology true, 
but concluded that even the most experi- 
enced were liable to mistake. 

‘* A few months after this examination it 
was found that the man was a defaulter to 
a considerable amount, and had for years 
been collecting and keeping money belong- 
ing to others. When one fact was brought 
out others came to light, and the man left 
the city, and since then has been keeping 
one of the lowest rum shops in a Be omg 
ing State, and is suspected and despised in 

of that 


decent circles.” 
The examiner wonders how man 
audience t this fact as ‘‘a mistake by 
Phrenol regard to one of the most re- 
spectable men in the community,” and how 
many who learned the other side of the case 
take pains to mention it to our credit. 





